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In a paper of instructions which accom- 
panied his will, Professor Grote expressed a 
wish that a small selection of his Sermons 
should be printed after his death, under the 
idea that there might be some amongst his 
late hearers who would like to possess them 
in a permanent form. The selected Sermons, 
with the exception of the last three, were 
preached in Trumpington Church. 
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SERMON L 
Rom, xiil 11. 

And that, knowing the time, that now it is high 
time to awake out of sleep : for now is our 
salvation nearer than when we believed, 

r 

The Epistles of St Paul, as is very natural and 
as sermons often do now, commonly proceed 
from doctrine to practice. The practical part 
of the Epistle to the Romans begins with the 
12th chapter; and the winding up of the more 
general portion of this practical exhortation 
is contained in the text and in the verses which 
follow. 

After having placed Christian duty on that 
broadest and most general ground of all, upon 
which our Lord himself had directed that it 
should be laid, the ground namely of love — ■ 
*Love worketh no ill to his neighbour ; therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law* — the Apostle 
gives, as his last word about it, an injunction 
fixing and defining the duty as being especially 
incumbent upon Christians. All, these thingis 

A 
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ye are to do, he says, * knowing the time :' that 
is, taking notice of and well considering the 
position in which you are as men, and as redeem- 
ed men, in reference to what is past and what 
is to come. It is as if he had said, Christian 
duties are not merely to be done from general 
and worldly motives, as heathen might do 
them, as anybody might do them under any 
circumstances: the redeemed Christian man 
acts as a man in a special and critical state, 
the thought of which is ever present to 
him, aflFecting his life and action: he is a 
man with a great opportunity, and at the 
same time with a great danger before him: 
the Christian 'knowing the time' is that re- 
cognizing and feeling the aU importance of 
each present moment, which none can have in 
the same degree as the man who really values 
Christ's salvation, knowing on the one hand 
his own need of it, and, on the other, the vast- 
ness of the blessings it promises. 

And what then is the nature or the peculi^ 
arity of this moment, this time, this opportunity 
to each of us, which the Apostle calls upon us 
as Christians to take notice of and to observe? 

It is a time or an opportunity which will 
soon be past, and which has got much to be 
done in it before it is past : and in this point 
of view, as you know, our position in our life 
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here is more than once compared in "the Bible tcl 
the condition of a man about his work in the 
daylight, who knows that the night will soon 
come on, in which he can work no more. In 
this sense therefore we are to know the time, 
to feel the value, that is, of each moment to us. 
Every moment and every opportunity lost is lost 
irrecoverably, and leaves us less time for our 
work remaining. Let us watch the lengthen- 
ing shadows and the declining sun, the services 
of the Church recurring ever more and more 
familiarly, as year after year we turn back to 
Advent Sunday, to begin another round of 
sacred seasons; and the thought must surely 
suggest itself, the night is coming on when 
the work of earth must be closed and each man's 
^count must be given in. 

But this is not the view .which the Apostle 
here takes of the way in which we as Christians 
are to know the time, to understand the present 
moment. It is not, ' the day is far spent, the 
night is at hand:' it is not, 'let us labour, for 
the sleep of the grave is coming on:' it is not, 
^take care that the brightness and beauty of 
everything around you does not make you 
forget the dark time coming, when you will 
see the sun no more, but will be gone there, 
where there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom, namely into the silent tomb*' 

A2 



4 SERMON I. 

Tbis might have been the Apostle's language ; 
it is all the view of earth which we can take 
without the Gospel, and even with the Gospel 
it is one we are not to lose sight of or to forget. 
But with the Gospel it is not the only, or the 
main, view of our position on earth ; and the 
view which St Paul gives in the text is just 
the reverse one. 

According to the view which the Apostle 
gives to us here, a right knowledge of the 
time, a right understanding of our position, 
will make us understand and feel ourselves not 
in daylight, but in night and darkness, not in 
a waking world of truth and distinctness, but 
in a night world of drowsiness, dreams, and 
shadows; with a promise however of daylight 
shewing itself over the far mountains where, 
have gone the feet of them that bring glad 
tidings of good things^ and with a knowledge 
in us of what daylight life is, and of what our 
own life might and should be. And this know-^ 
ing of the time, or understanding where, and 
what, we are, will make us feel that now is the 
time to be waking, to be casting oflf our drowsi-* 
;ness and sleep, for the night is far advanced; 
and the morning is breaking; that now too is 
tihe time for looking forward and for hope, for. 
the dark time in which our powers are fettered 

^ Bom. X. 1^. Is. Hi. 17. 
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is passing away, and our real life is shortly to 
begin; and again that now is the time to be 
preparing ourselves for our action in that real 
life and that day, to be anticipating it, to be 
shaking off our dreams, to use the growing 
light more and more, with the endeavour to see 
what is real and true, and to live as those who 
see it, to. live, that is, as those who are in day, 
even before the night is gone. 

These then are the three things which we 
will take into our consideration : the Apostle's 
call on us to awake; the Apostle's call on us to 
hope; and his call upon us, thirdly, to anticipate 
as far as we can the life of a better state^ of 
the day of heaven. 

Whatever this world may look like, there 
are certainly many respects, we may think, in 
which it does not look like a state of sleep. 
So far from it, that what men most yearn after 
in their deepest souls, it will be said, is rest: 
and almost more than in those passages which 
speak of the brightness and beauty and hap- 
piness and gloiy of heaven, does there seem to 
be a charm to the earth-wearied soul in those 
which say of the righteous, ' He shall enter into 
peace*;' or which tell us, 'There remaiaeth 
.therefore a rest for the people of God*,' 'Bless* 
ed are the dead which die in the Lord, for 

\ IsAifth Ivii. 2. . » Heb. iv. 9. 
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they rest from their labours \' The curse which 
has fallen upon man seems rather the curse of 
labour, care and weariness. We are ready tp 
agree with the Psalmist, ' men's feet are swift'/ 
though it is 'to shed blood:' their eyes are sharp 
enough, their minds active enough, though it 
may be to do evil: they can look far before 
them for their advantage, and be thoughtful 
and wise enough in gaining it. 

And yet, if we consider what man is, all his 
powers and allhis faculties ; if we consider his 
soul with all its infinite capacities for goodness, 
for love and for knowledge, and then think, in 
comparison with this, of the life of a man who 
may seem to us most wide awake and most 
active-minded in the pursuit of the things of 
this world — shall we not think that over the 
best part of him there broods perhaps a dark- 
ness as of night; that his soul is numbed, chill- 
ed, frozen, dead, his heart perhaps, like that of 
Nabal, 'as a stone within him* to all those 
high and holy feelings of which the Gospel 
speaks to us, his eyes closed to future pros- 
pects and advantages, in comparison of which 
those which he is so intent upon are as dust in 
the balance? All that wisdom, with which 
the children of this world are wiser than the 

1 Bev. xiv. 18. 
'. • Psalm xiv, 6 (Prayer-book Version). 
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children of light, must not prevent us from 
understanding that there is in man's unregene- 
rate heart a darkness that may be felt, a night 
of the soul, a sleep of the heart so deep that it 
may even be described as a death in trespasses 
and sins. 

Nor again must the busy care and restless 
disquiet, with which earth is all too full, pre- 
vent us from understanding this. The unre- 
generate sleep of sin, from which the Gospel 
calls on us to awake, is a sleep full of the most 
active dreams, which make up to us that vain 
show in which, as the Psalmist tells us, we are 
all walking, and by which we are disquieted in 
vain\ It is not from a quiet sleep of uncon- 
sciousness, but from a troubled sleep of vain 
agitation and danger, that the Gospel stirs us 
up, when it says, 'Awake, thou that sleepest*/ 
It is a sleep in which the higher part of us, 
that which God made like to Himself is un- 
conscious indeed and, as it were, dead, but in 
which the lower parts of us, those on which 
Satan has his hold and his power, are in full life 
and activity. We see things, not as they are, 
but as our false dreams show them ; we miss the 
sight of God though He is every where around, 
and cannot see heaven and hell for the nearer 
objects of earth which, all distorted and magni- 

** 1 Ps. xxsix. 6. « Eph, v. 14. 
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fied to our view, hide them from us; and it Is: 
in the midst of this dream and deception, that 
there comes to us from another world the voice, 
' Awake,' That is no illusion, for it is the voice 
of God. It will make itself felt, when it does 
come, with a power and a reality which will 
show the vanities of this world at once as the 
dreams they are. With the breaking of the 
heavenly light of truth upon the heart, the 
slothfulness and the shadows will flee together, 
and the Day-Star, Christ made man for us, will 
show Himself to our hearts as the first fruits 
of that light which shall shine on till the day 
is perfect and we see Christ in His glory. 

And with awakening will come hope. It 
belongs to this view of our position on earth, 
as that of a night which is passing into day, 
that it is a view associated with hope rather 
than with fear. Naturally, if we look onward 
not to the things of earth alone, but to the 
grave and what is beyond earth, fear is what 
we shall be likely to feel. If there were no- 
thing else in death fearful, we should fear the 
passing from what is known and familiar to 
what is unknown and untried : the natural 
view of life is that of which I spoke first, as of 
a day to be followed by a state which, being 
all unknown to us, seems like a night and 
darkness. And this fear with which we natu* 
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rally look forward, the Bible in certain ways 
and. for certain characters would make teii 
times stronger. It shows us the future state as 
night, not merely because it is dark and there- 
fore a time when we cannot work or see where' 
we are, but because it is a time when we must 
give in our account for the work which we 
have done during the day, and when, if we 
have not done this work as we should, a fearful 
judgment awaits us. 

Sut dark views of fear and sadness like 
this, though they must not be absent far from 
our minds, are not, as we know, what the Bible 
loves to dwell on. When we think of what is 
before us, and would know the time or under- 
stand our position, we must try to rise to the 
feeling, that it is the niffkt which is far spent, 
the day which is at hand. To the extent to 
which we are able to realise and enter into our 
lot, or what (mght to be our lot as Christians, 
we have something indeed, and much, to fear,- 
but we have far more to hope for. We may 
have pain and sorrow awaiting us in the re- 
mainder of our course on earth ; we must have 
at the end of that course one crisis, one mo- 
ment to pass through which nature cannot but 
shrink from and dread. In these respects our 
course even almost from the cradle seems 
dovmwardi from morning to evening, from day 
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to night, from brightness and enjoyment to 
darkness and dissolution. But the Gospel has 
something very diflferent from this to present 
to the awakened soul. By degrees the glorious 
prospect will open upon it. The deceitftd night 
of dreams and shadows, which had seemed 
day before the true day had arisen on the 
heart, will be seen more and more as what it 
is; and though the future may be uncertain, 
though it may ' not yet appear to us what we 
shall be\' yet all the uncertainty will be filled 
up with hope. Christian hope is Christian faith 
turned forwards to the future; and so it is that 
the Apostle even says, 'We are saved by hopeV 
Hope enters within the veil which hides the 
future glory ; hope sees, as it were, by the bright 
Jight and colours which He sends before Him, 
the yet unrisen Sun of the heavenly morning; 
and when the soul is anchored firm by this hope 
upon the Rock of Ages, no fears or disquiets of 
^arth can agitate it. 

And lastly, he that hath this hope within 
him purifieth himself even as Christ is pure*. 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand ; let 
us therefore, even while the shadows of the 
earthly state of imperfection and darkness are 
still about us, yet cast off the works of dark* 
ness and put upon us the armour of light. 

V * 1 Joh. iii. 2. Bom. viii. 24. * 1 Joh. iii. 8w - 
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While the day is yet only at hand, let us walk 
as in the day — as if it were full light already 
— honestly; that is, in a way becoming chiU 
dren of the light and heirs of Christ's salva- 
tion, in a way which we can have no occasion 
to be ashamed of. Though the light has yet 
but dawned, and we are still in a state of 
ignorance and illusion, of mistake and mis- 
understanding, in which it may not be diflBcult 
to conceal much of our wrong feelings and 
actions, and to impose upon others who can 
see no better than we can, yet let us walk as 
though no such concealment were possible, as 
though every thing we did and felt were visible 
in the full light of day, and our real character 
were open to men as it is to God. We pro- 
fess to look forward through Christ to a state 
in which we are to be happy, and at the same 
time free from sin : if we really look forward 
to it, if we have so much belief in it as is 
implied in saying that we hope for it, it will 
be in our minds, we shall think about it, and 
the thought of it will affect what we do now. 
So far as we are able to anticipate, to forestall, 
to make ours beforehand, the freedom from sin 
that there is in it, so far shall we anticipate 
and make ours its happiness. Let us strive 
then to put off from us what is of the night of 
this our passing earthly state, and to put on 
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by degrees what is of the day, those thoughts, 
feelings, tempers, which belong to the heirs 
of heaven. Or, to speak in the Gospel language 
which winds up the chapter, since all these 
heavenly feelings make up the character of 
Christ, and heaven can only be ours through 
Him, ' Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lusts thereof/ 
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John hi. 8. 

The wind hhweth where it listeth, and thou 
hear est the sound thereof, hut canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so 
is every one that is bom of the Spirit 

It is strange that the Bible should ever appear 
to recommend to us in any degree want of care 
and thoughtfulness. Yet this is the apparent 
tendency of more than one of its precepts. Not 
only are we to take no thought for the morrow 
in respect of our own earthly life, but even of 
charity we are told, ' Cast thy bread upon the 
waters; for thou shalt find it after many days^* 
and of the planting of the spiritual life, it is said 
in the same chapter, ' In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand; for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that:' both passages sug- 
gesting that our labours, however devoted, must 
be to some extent in the dark and uncertain. 

} Eccl. XI. l» 
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Our own experience may teach us that too 
much anxiety, thought, and deliberation will 
hinder us from setting effectually about any- 
thing. ' He that observeth the wind shall not 
sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap\' Whatever we have before us, there is 
much that must be uncertain about it: and 
one thing which we have to learn is how to 
venture wisely; not to wait too long for favour- 
able circumstances, but to seize opportunities 
as they arise and to hope for the best. 

Nor could we imagine it would be otherwise 
in a world like ours, ourselves so ignorant and 
with such mighty agencies about us* While 
we plan and try to forecast the future, and to 
regulate the little which we can do according 
to this our knowledge, God's "providence is 
really directing and moving the whole. And 
as His providence directs the world without, so 
is His grace the power which rules and regu- 
lates our mind within. His breath makes the 
outward life or being of nature ; His Holy Spirit 
gives spiritual life to the heart. And therefore 
as regards both our own inward life and hope 
of heaven, and the life and hope of others, we 
need, not indeed anything of carelessness or 
want of thought, but the feeling that, after all, 

^ Eccl. zi. 4; 
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the work is not all ours, but that another, a 
greater, is concerned in it ; that there too, as 
well as in the things of this world, we can see 
but a little way before us. We know even our 
own selves but imperfectly; we are often unable 
to satisfy ourselves completely as to what is the 
right thing for us to do; still we must go for- 
ward and do our best in faith, trusting to God. 
Whatever may be our own wishes or ideas, our 
future religious course is in His hands ; let us 
leave it to Him, only feeling sure of this, that 
through HJB grace it will prosper. 

The Comparison by our Lord of the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the heart to the 
wind which bloweth where it listeth, the move- 
ments of which we can so little foretell or 
understand, may well give us much to think 
of. It rebukes at once all that fancied security 
which we may feel in the consciousness of our 
strength and power to resist temptation, as well 
as all that despondency which might otherwise 
result from the thought of our own weakness 
and the diflSculty of the work to which we are 
called. It equally rebukes our judgments of 
others. While it teaches us the excellence and 
reality of the spiritual life which may be within 
lis, which it represents as coming thus direct 
from God, it teaches us at the same time that 
there is something mysterious about it, and 
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more than we, either for ourselves or for others, 
can entirely fathom or search into. 

Willie therefore we try to work out our own 
salvation, and judge, it may be, whether others 
are working out theirs, it must be with fear and 
trembling in both cases, for God is working too, 
both in us and in them, and what understand- 
ing of man shall map out, and set forth, and 
limit, and measure work of His ? Both exami- 
nation of ourselves and judgment of others, are 
works to be done with awe and reverence. They 
are an entering into the temple of the hearty 
where dwells, or should dwell, the Holy Spirit, 
to see, so far as man can see, the way in which 
He works and fashions that His temple. In 
such an inward search we come into a divine 
presence : and, while we know that no divine 
presence can be where the marks of it do not 
appear in the life and conduct, we know also 
that there is something beyond, into which we 
are unable to penetrate. To God only all 
hearts are open, all desires known ; from Him 
alone no secrets are hid : and, corresponding 
to this knowledge, is the action of His grace, 
^he inspiration of His Holy Spirit. 

What we will consider to-day shall be these 
two things about the spiritual life of man; 
first, that being divine it is, if it exists at all, 
real, true, influencing the life and actions more 
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than any simply human feelings can influence 
them: but next, that being thus divine, it 
may go deeper than we can follow it, and show 
itself in ways which we should not beforehand 
have been prepared for; and then we will 
shortly apply the subject to three sorts of 
people. 

The words of the text were uttered by our 
Lord to remove or diminish the wonder which 
Nicodemus had felt and expressed that man 
could, and that he must, be bom again. It is 
a wonder felt now, as then. The spiritual 
grace of ordinances, and the same spiritual 
grace as it comes otherwise than in ordinances 
— these are both strange to the natural man : 
and more than that, they are strange to the 
Christian too. But what the text says to 
us, as it did to Nicodemus, is, Since this grace 
is from God how could it be otherwise ? Can 
we understand the providence of God in na- 
ture? Can we see or follow the viewless 
wind? Is there not even in nature much 
which we know to exist, but do not see ; and 
can we not believe, in respect of ourselves 
and of others, that the heart of the faithful is 
really influenced in God's holy ordinances by a 
power not of earth, and that there is an in- 
ward force from above, an inward teaching 
which affects and improves and changes the 

B 
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character, producing good thoughts and leading 
to good works ? 

Let us believe then such an action from God 
to be as real, as much a matter of truth and 
of fact, as is the air which we breathe and feel 
around us; and let us cease to marvel, like 
Nicodemus, that it should be so; for it is from 
God. 

Again, since it comes from God, let us 
take care that we do not, from our own par- 
ticular experience, limit in our minds what 
it shall be like, and how it shall act. Let us 
be on our guard against any mistaken view 
which should make us self-righteous or despond- 
ing in our own case, and partial or censorious 
in the case of others. To know that spiritual 
grace is a real thing, and may be in us, and 
may be in others, and to take pains that it 
should be so, — this is a diflferent thing from 
being able to determine whether, as a fact, it is 
in others, or even in ourselves. Religious cha- 
racter, like character of any kind, is hard to 
determine : and, "whether in our own case or 
in that of others, we have nothing to determine 
it by but that same simple homely rule by 
which we find out character of any kind — 'By 
their fruits ye shall know them/ Let any one 
of us think for himself how difficult it is in the 
affairs of life, in matters greatly perhaps con- 
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ceming our own comfort, to find out what is 
the character of others or even what is our own 
character. To the same degree, and no more, 
can we expect to find out and know, how far 
others, or even we ourselves, are reUgioua For 
this work of the Spirit is not one particular feel- 
ing, one particular inward sight, which will 
make itself known at once, independently of 
other parts of the character. Sudden changes 
of inward view, sudden feelings of our own 
great sinfulness or of God's great love, — these 
may be what the spiritual life produces in us : 
but it must itself lie deeper even than these, 
or it is not that mysterious and unsearchable 
working of God which our Lord declares it 
to be. And the more, in accordance with its 
divine origin, it affects and penetrates the 
whole man, the more will it be in the natural 
and common actions of life that it will make 
itself seen, so far as its outward manifestation 
is concerned. 

But now for a practical word to each of 
three classes of people. There are some who 
have no feeling at all that there is such a 
thing required by God as inward change of 
heart. Yet this is what they must feel in order 
to be saved : they must feel that, without such 
change, a good life is not possible, and they 
must experience that change themselves. Even 

B2 
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if it were possible for a man to lead a good 
life without such change, yet there would be 
something wanting to his life, something the 
absence of which would be an unspeakable 
loss. There would be wanting all that warm 
love to God as a reconciled Father, and to 
Christ as a Redeemer, Brother, Master, Lord, 
which besides its effect on life and conduct, 
or rather, in its effect on these, is even on 
earth a source of blessedness such as nothing 
but itself can furnish. There needs the Spirit 
within to open the heart not only to the good- 
ness, but to the happiness too, which God is 
ready to give it. What the Spirit gives, is a 
new life within : in all that tends to his good- 
ness and happiness^ it makes the man more 
than he was before, raises him higher, brings 
him nearer to God. 

There are, next, some who need to feel, that 
the inward change of heart, which they believe 
in as a fact, and of which they acknowledge 
the necessity, must actually be realized in 
themselves. Religion is not something only to 
be thought of, talked of, even felt, but to be 
lived : and what we need each of us to under- 
stand is, that for our particular' selves, there is 
grace ready provided by God, which can make 
it true of us, as it was of the Apostle, that * the 
life which we live in the flesh we live by the 
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faith of the Son of God, who loved us and gave 
himself for us\' Let us try to measure the 
degree in which we have such spiritual grace 
and life> not so much by the degree in which it 
produces strong feeling (though it may be 
blessed for us that it should do this), as by the 
degree in which it enters into the habitual 
thoughts and regular actions of our life. In 
this change of habit and life is the real work 
of the Spirit as far as man can see it. 

And lastly, the same thing needs to be im- 
pressed on some who, thinking much about the 
change for themselves, are anidous also that it 
should take place in others* Such persons 
often need to remember that, after all, the 
reality of it is not in our feeling, as to which we 
are: always liable to mistake, but in the work- 
ing of God within us, and in the eflfect of this 
.working as shown in our whole life and conduct. 
It is indeed strange to see how those who, in 
the commonest circumstances of life, are un- 
able to tell an honest man from a dishonest 
one, are nevertheless ready to imagine that 
they can fathom God's work in theTneigh- 
•bom's heart; thinking to measure a man's 
reUgion by his language and his tone of voice, 
and satisfied that there is no work of God with- 
in him, if they have once concluded, rightly or 

1 Gal. ii. 20. 
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wrongly, that he has not experienced the same 
feelings as they have. Yet all the while that 
they are judging of their neighbours by iruits of 
this sort, the world is judging of them by fruits 
of another sort. Whatever they themselves may 
be, they must at any rate acknowledge that 
there are many who talk, and perhaps with 
perfect sincerity, of felt inward change and spi- 
ritual experience, who as to the conmion duties 
of life are looked upon much as others, whose 
professions of their inward feeling of change 
will not lead indifferent persons, masters or 
neighbours, to judge they will be more likely 
than others to be honest, true, and kind : and 
unless this is so, the inward feeling avails but 
little. The reality is not what they think of 
themselves, but what men see them do: or 
rather the reality is in what God does, and of 
this what they do is the truest representatic^ 
Again we must remember that, while re- 
ligion is one, as God is one, still it is as various 
as human character on which its work has to 
be done. If we prescribe for it some one patk of 
inward experience, which we say it must follow 
or it is not religion, we are not only in danger 
of mistake and uncharitableness in our judg* 
ments of others, but of spiritual barrenness and 
standing still as to ourselves. Any feeliTig of 
conversion which we may have been blessed to 
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know, is not the great change itself, not the 
beginning of it, not the end of it. The begin- 
ning of it is God's free grace, the end of it is a 
good life on our part : the feelirvg of change, 
the sudden revulsion of mind, the new view, 
which there may perhaps have been in us, is 
one step, and only one, of the progress. And if 
it is a step at which we stop, then, whether 
sincere or not, it is. of little value* If all we 
care for or can shew of the work of the Spirit, 
that work which is various, continuous, bound- 
less as the ever-moving wind, is one period 
of altered feeling, then that work is still im- 
perfect in us, and with anxiety for the souls of 
others let us join (for indeed we need it) anx- 
iety for our own. Let us not, as to religion any 
more than as to anything else, suppose that all 
we need think of in life is some one moment 
or period, and that all the rest is of no account, 
life is infinitely varied in its circumstances 
and the feelings they give rise to : let us apply 
this thought to make us feel how much is still 
wanting in ourselves, and how much care is 
needed in judgment of others. 
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EOMANS XIL 17. 

Provide things honest in the sight of aU men. 

In all our religious considerations there is 
nothing of more consequence than that we 
should keep that which is higher and more 
spiritual in its proper relation to simple and 
practical duty. Christianity is meant not only 
to fill our minds with high and holy thoughts 
of God, but also to guide and direct us in 
all we have to do on earth. While it raises 
our minds to heaven it fixes them at the same 
time more intently upon our duty on earth, 
and requires us to give more, not less, attention 
to all our common conversation and conduct. 

In this tone are given those many short say* 
ings or precepts of the Apostle, of which this ia 
one, ' Provide things honest in the sight of all 
men/ The homeliness and simplicity of the way 
in which they are expressed is of a piece with 
the plainness, commonness, and universalbind- 
ingness of the duties enjoined by them. They 
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may be considered as given to malce us under- 
stand that Christ's religion overlooks nothing, 
and at the same time to make us feel that 
these simple obligations of life are not things 
of small or trivial account, but are worthy of 
all the sanction and enforcement which the 
high spiritual doctrines of the Gospel can sup- 
ply to them* In this view then let us consider 
to-day the precept contained in the text: a pre- 
cept as simple as the very simplest of moral 
maxims which have passed in all ages from 
mouth to mouth of men ; but yet given by the 
Apostle as a most important part of Christian 
duty, and, when thus viewed, a commandment 
of the highest nobleness and the deepest in- 
terest. 

At the first sight, a precept or maxim like 
this may not appear to mean a great deal, and 
what it does mean may appear something which 
the preacher may be supposed not to need to 
dwell much on, something which in fact his 
hearers might feel oflfended if he did much 
dwell on. For it may be supposed that in the 
eotnmon acceptation of the word * honesty,* 
there are few if any of those who come to 
church whose conduct and life is not honest, 
and it is no object of religion to make out 
people to be worse than they are. 

And yet there are three reasons why a pre- 
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cept like this, which seems at first sight to 
need no speciai pulpit enforcement, because 
those who hear are not likely to be transgress- 
ors of it, may nevertheless be fitly so enforced 
In the first place, even common duties of life, 
like this, do not get performed of themselves, 
and we must think about them, not only with 
a view to our own conduct, but also with a 
view to the careful training and education of 
our children in them: secondly, cases will 
sometimes arise in which the ^fnU to honesty 
is more readily at hand than the way, and 
with every wish to be fair in our dealings we 
may not in all circumstances have a clear and 
corLt view of the way of being so, but may 
be guilty of what is really deceit and over- 
reaching, without being distinctly aware of it : 
and, thirdly, all these moral maxims or pre-^ 
cepts, especially when viewed as urged upon us 
by religion, have a higher as well as a wider 
range than at first sight appears. It is the 
last of these three considerations which I will 
first call your attention to. 

All moral maxims and words get worn by 
continual use, and take a meaning often both 
narrower and lower than they originally had. 
This is very much the case with the word 
honest It is wrong that it should be so, and 
comes from the foolishness of men, to .say 
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nothing worse of it ; but so it is, that what is 
daily, and common, and ordinary, and may 
belong to all, we get to think not so much of; 
sod so in calling a man an honest man, we do 
not take notice that we are giving him the 
highest praise and the highest honour, an 
honour and praise far greater than if we called 
him clever, or wise, or learned. The fact is, 
the word honest meant honourable at the time 
when our English Bible was written, and does 
80 mean still with all who think what words 
really mean and who read the Bible aright. 
That man is really honest, who is just and 
upright, gives every one his own, never de- 
ceives any, gives for every thing what it is 
worth, fair work for wages, fair wages for 
work, pays what he owes, is to be trusted in 
every thing. The word means all this, but it 
means and speaks of it as done in the spirit 
of honour, not of constraint, and moreover 
as making the man who does it worthy to 
be honoured, far more than any cleverness 
or learning would. 

You see that is the force of the language 
in the text: 'Provide things honest,' it says, 
^in tiie sight of all men/ Good character, 
leputation^ unspotted honour in the eyes of 
men is recognised, as a Christian motive, here 
88 in many places besides. Nay, it is a motive 
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more weighing upon the Christian, more Active 
with him, than with men who are not Chris- 
•tians ; for a part of God's glory is concerned 
with his bearing a good and honourable cha- 
racter : if men are able, with reason, to find 
fault with him, it will bring disgrace upon 
religion and they will blaspheme his Master. 
I need not quote passages to show how often 
this motive is urged in the Bible. It is used 
both to stir men to good — 'Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good- 
works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven*' — ^and to keep them from evil; that 
men may not speak of the religious man *as 
an evildoer, but may, in his good works which 
they behold, glorify God*.' Every man thus 
who makes any profession of religion, as we 
aU have in some respects made, has something 
of God's honour and glory committed, we may 
flay, to his keeping. What men think of God 
and of Christ depends to a certain degree oi^ 
what he does. And therefore doubly, both as 
men and as Christians, it is. our duty to 'pro- 
vide things ' — to see, that is, that we do things 
: — 'honest and honourable in the sight of all 
pien.' ' 

For simply practical consideration we may 
divide the things thus spoken of, as honest, 

1 Matt. V. 16. « 1 Pet, ii. 12. 
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into three classes : first, what is simply just 
and true; second, what is fair and right; 
third, what is honourable and becoming — ^not 
meaning this division to be anything very 
strictly accurate, but merely that the second 
is more extensive than, and includes the first, 
and so the third is more extensive than the 
second. Thus we are sometimes boujnd to 
be more than strictly jii>st, as the law would 
lay down justice; we are bound to be fair 
and equitable, as we might suppose any im- 
partial person (and our own conscience ought 
to act such a part) would lay down what we 
ought in fairness to do : nay, circumstances 
may arise in which we should do more than 
this, in which it might be honourable for us to 
give up advantages which we might take of 
others. And the text teaches us that such 
honourableness is religion too; for it gives 
glory to God, and causes men to think well of 
the religion which we profess, and to be more 
inclined to it themselves. In making this divi- 
sion, however, it is important to remember that 
nothing which belongs to either of the latter 
classes, or rather which appears to belong to 
them, is of any value without strict attention 
to everything which is in the first Exact jus- 
tice and truth comes first ; without this, all 
else is worthless ; then, in cases where this 
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does not exactly prescribe what we have to do, 
we are to see what is, more generally speaking, 
£air and honourable. 

In conclusion, I will return for a moment 
to what I said before, that in honesty is real 
honour. If you want to know who is the man 
whom men ought to respect and think highly 
of, I would say for one — and the Bible would 
bear me out — that it is the man who in all 
relations of life is trusted, and whom men 
never see reason to repent having trusted; 
who has a feeling and a. habit of self-restraint, 
taught, or at all events strengthened, by religion, 
which eflfectually guards him from ever laying 
hands on what is not his, or ever yielding to 
any temptation of covetousness or fear, which 
might lead him to speak untruly, or to keep 
back from any what is rightly his due. Such a 
man is he who provides things honest and 
honourable in the sight of all men. There is, 
perhaps, though in different ways, about the 
same temptation in all ranks of life to fail in 
the fulfilment of this precept; though in one 
rank of life the failure might be what we should 
call dishonesty, in another what we should 
call unfair or dishonourable taking advantage, 
or sharp dealing. And there is the same honour 
in all ranks to the man whose upright cha- 
racter is firm against temptation of any kind : 
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who can equally resist temptation, whether it 
comes in the shape of urgent and distressing 
need, or in the shape of convenient opportunity 
and sure concealment; who will not count 
any unfair proceeding either justifiable, because 
the advantage is apparently so great and the 
imfaimess so little, or excusable, because the 
advantage is so little and the whole thing may 
seem trivial and unimportant ; against all alike 
the upright man is proof. And most well- 
pleasing to God his uprightness is. It is not 
only in the sight of men, but in that of God, that 
he is honest and honourable. All the tempta- 
tions which he has resisted God remembers, — 
how, though poor, it may be, himself, he has seen 
around him what was not his, without even 
allowing the idea of dishonesty to enter into 
his head; how he has regularly spoken the 
truth as if he could speak nothing else. Such 
an one may be poor before men, but he is 
honourable, and before God he is both rich and 
honourable. May God give us grace to follow 
this true honour for Christ's sake ! 
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James ni. 2, 

tf any man offemd nx>t in word, the same is a 
perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole 
body. 

Those axe words of our Blessed Lord which 
may well make us think and fear, where he 
says, that 'every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment : for by thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned \' 

In the same way St James, in the chapter 
from which the text is taken, sets before those 
to whom he wrote the importance of words, 
the possibility and danger of sin in them, in 
language which, for the strength and energy of 
it, is likely to have struck those who read the 
Bible with attention and to dwell perhaps in 
their minds and memories. He begins, as you 
see, in the first verse of the chapter with 

^ Matt. xii. 36. 
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cautioning them against too great a disposition 
to take upon themselves the office of teaching, 
correcting, or instructing others, without a due 
consideration of the responsibility which such 
a task and office involve, and more especially 
without a due consideration of the need there 
might be in themselves for correction and 
watchfulness: 'My brethren, be not many 
masters, knowing that we shall receive the 
greater condemnation : for in many things we 
offend all.' 

But then apparently the thought of the 
importance of this task of teaching, and of the 
responsibility attached to it, suggests to him 
the importance of words and speech, of the 
office of the tongue altogether, and the need 
there is for all to watch and take care of what 
they say, not only when it is for the advised 
and serious purpose of correcting others, but 
whatever purpose it is for, or if it is for no 
purpose at all ; and thus he goes on with that 
remarkable language about the tongue, the 
truth and significance of which universal and 
every-day experience alike bear witness to. 
We all know that the man is a happy man 
whose own tongue has not brought him into 
mischief, and who has never had occasion to 
regret and repent of anything that he has said, 
and, as regards the world at large, we shall all 

c 
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allow that unkind and incautious language has 
very much to do in making the world that 
scene of trouble and vexation of spirit, which 
the experience of most represents it to be. 

In considering St James* language for our 
practical benefit, we must of course take ac- 
count of more than the tongue in itself; we 
must consider what it is, that the tongue is 
the instrument of. St Jam^s, you see, gives 
to the tongue an importance in comparison 
with the other parts of man, which requires 
some explanation, though it may readily be 
explained The tongue, as we know, is that 
which more than anything else makes us 
human creatures, and distinguishes us from 
the animals, which, as thus different from us, 
we call the dumb animals. And this is so be- 
cause the tongue is the instrument of our mind 
and reason, the means by which we are enabled 
to teach and to learn, to express our own feel-* 
ings and shew sympathy with the feelings of 
others, to communicate to each other our. wants, 
to give comfort, advice, and exhortation. It is 
the tongue, in fact, which makes what we call 
human society, which enables us to be present 
to each other and in each other's company, not 
only to the sight, but in mind also, producing 
that interchange of knowledge, thought, and 
feeling, without which, in some fonn, life would 
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Dot be worth living to many of us, time would 
liang on our hands in a way unbearable, labour 
and trouble would be multiplied, and the com- 
fort of rest from labour almost destroyed. We 
all depend in a thousand ways upon others; the 
course of life is a continual helping of others 
and being helped by them ; and, of the com- 
munication which makes this possible, the 
tongue is the instrument. The tongue is the 
otttvHird part of human reason ; and speech op 
language is God's great original gift to man, 
the chief among those distinguishing preroga-- 
tives with which God took pleasure in crown- 
ing the nature which He had made in the 
image of His own. 

And since the tongue is thus not only the 
instrument, but also the visible and outward 
expression of that mind and reason within ua 
which directs what we do, where we go, what 
we seek after, what we fly from; St James 
even speaks of the tongue as being the ruling 
principle in our nature. The mind, of which 
our language is the sign and expression, urges, 
directs, restrains our body and our limbs, just 
as the ships on the sea follow this way and 
that, the thoughts, the will, and the move- 
ments of the helmsmen; or as the horse, so 
much stronger than- man, is made obedient to 
the will of him who- drives him ; and in this 

C2 
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way the Apostle may aptly compare the tongue,: 
that little member in the body, to the bit in 
the horse's mouth by which the superior will; 
directs him, and to the very small helm by 
which the huge bulk of the ship is guided; 
hither and thither at the pilot's ple«isure. * Be- 
hold, we put bits in the horses' mouths, that; 
they may obey us; and we turn about their 
whole body. Behold also the ships, whicl^ 
though they be so great, and are driven of 
fierce winds, yet are they turned about with 
a very small helm, whithersoever the governor 
listeth/ Even so is it with the tongue. 

But the best things, when corrupted, make 
the worst: and it is because the mind and 
reason of man, and the instrument of them, 
his tongue, are what is noblest and most sove-. 
reign in his nature, that when evil and sin 
come to them and in any way take hold of 
them, when they are perverted and abused, 
then the worst mischief and the most fatal 
consequences follow. The tongue, little member 
as it is, is as powerful for ill as for good. Its 
littleness is like the littleness of the spark of 
fire, which contains as it were in it, in capacity 
and danger, all the mighty and ruinous con- 
flagration into which, as minutes first and then 
hours pass on, it will spread and develope it- 
self. As the instrument and expression of our 
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mmd' and reason, it is a point of communica- 
tion between us and either heaven on the one 
side or hell upon the other. ' Therewith bless 
we God even the Father:' it is a spark which 
may be heavenly flame, the candle of the 
Lord lighted by the fire of God's spirit, making 
oar hearts bum within us, as did those of the 
disciples at Emmaus while they listened to their 
]jord, and communicating around from us to 
others the flame of divine love and the light of 
the Gospel. But therewith curse we too, and 
frame for ourselves, in our imagination and 
our words, a whole world of iniquity. The 
speurk may be, nay often is, we must con- 
clude from St James's words, set on fire of helL 
And then where will the evil stop? 'How 
great a matter a little fire kindleth ! * First, ' it 
defileth the whole body,* — makes ourselves un- 
clean and hateful to God — then it goes forth 
beyond ourselves, and 'setteth on fire the 
course of nature,* — spreads the contagious and 
catdimg mischief to others, poisons convei^sa- 
tion, intercourse, society, life and action, makes 
die world what it is, a world displeasing to 
Ood. 

^ And the power of man is unavailing to 
make it otherwise : 'every kind of beasts, and 
of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the 
flea^ is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind : 
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but the tongue can no man tame/ Good hm 
good customs, good influence, good example^ 
may all try to subdue the evil and make the 
world what it should be, and life and society 
right and good; but the mind and tongue of man, 
when the poison of evil has got into it, is not 
so to be kept down and tamed ; under all the 
outward good order and smoothness sin and vice 
go on, and who can stop them from breaking 
through ? It is true that' we cannot do without 
this restraint; we have to tame man'^ heart and 
mind and tongue as best we can; but this is 
poot imperfect work compared with that which 
we must also try each of us to help forward as 
we can, namely the converting, changing and. 
purifying of them« So long as the bitter waters 
are in the fountain they will flow; and the 
tongue, which is the sluice-gat3 for the thoughts 
and feelings of the heart, cannot be prevented 
from spreading abroad its evil till the heart is 
converted. 

* My brethren,* the Apostle goes on, 'these 
things ought not so to be/ And since they 
<mght not so to be, then, by God's grace, we 
know they may be otherwise. The best thing 
we can do now is to consider in what ways we 
can do the most to make them otherwise. 

Anid the first rule for the government of < 
the tongue must be to goveni> or rather to. 
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da more than govern, the tikotights. There is 
a tongue in the heart /br God, which speaks 
to Him. It iff because the tongue is the ex-* 
pression ef the mind and soul that it has its 
Mni importance : it is not the cherishing of 
evil in our hearts in silence and disguise, even 
could we do it, which would make right what 
is wrong and justify us before God. That prayer 
which we all of us, I am sure, need to use 
continually, 'Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth, keep the door of my lipsS' is most fitly 
followed by a prayer for that which is the only 
security for it, ' O let not my heart be inclined 
to any evil thing ; let me not be occupied in 
ungodly works with the men that work wick- 
edness.' There should be no bitter waters in 
the fountain to flow at all. What there is of 
bitter, the thought of Christ and of his cross 
should sweeten, as the tree which God shewed 
to Moses made the bitter waters of Marah sweet 
for the children of Israel. It may be a bitter- 
ness which, though it may falsely seem sweet to 
us, is really a bitterness to ourselves, an actual 
poison which will destroy us, the bitterness of 
sin : it may be, again, united with this, another 
form of bitterness, bitterness and unkindness 
of spirit against others. The thought of Christ 
and of his cross is the true way of sweetening 

1 Pb. cxli. 8. 
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both. Thoughts of worldliness, of sinful in^ 
diligence, of desire after evil, of complaint, re- 
pining, discontent, — all these will be purged 
and purified if we can rightly feel how Christ 
has suffered for us, and how He kept himself 
free from sin and unyielding to temptation 
through all those bitter sufferings which He 
underwent on our behalf. And prayer on our 
part to Qod for his grace, to put within us the 
mind which was in Him, wiU purge out from 
us thoughts of bitterness and wrong against 
others also. Pride, envy, contempt, jealousy, 
ill-will, will yield to this blessed influence if 
we pray and watch against them. 

And yet, since after all there will be some- 
thing of bitter waters within the fountain of 
the heart, — bitterness not only of haunting and 
besetting sin damaging ourselves, but also of 
thoughts other than they should be towards 
our neighbour, — we must take care of our 
tongue as well as of our heart, and remember 
that, while we are bid to be true, we are 
bid also to give no pain and do no harm to 
others. Both these commands we must obey 
as we can. If there is any feeling within us 
which is not of heaven or of God, we shall 
make it worse in ourselves by indulging in the 
utterance of it, at the same time that we shall 
be setting in motion that course of mischief 
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fvrliich St James describes so powerfully. An 
angry, malicious, contemptuous word, or a 
fWord impure, profane, irreligious, is just that 
spark lighted with flame not from heaven, 
which, after having defiled ourselves, fires a 
train and kindles a conflagration which we are 
no longer masters of: we cannot call it to us 
again. It may be a word of hatred, a word of 
neglect of God, of self-indulgent breaking of 
His commands ; but whatever it is, it is a spark, 
a seed, for which we shall have to account 
hereafter. The sinful feeling in our own hearts, 
could it be subdued and purged in Christ's 
blood, were gone and done with: the sinful 
word it caused may last, in its consequences and 
^ts mischief, long after our bitter repentance 
for it. 

And lastly, for all our words, for all that 
the tongue utters or the hand writes, we must 
bear in mind that 'we shall have to give aQ 
account.* We are stewards for God of our reason 
and the expression . of it, which are both gifts 
pf His : let us pray for His grace to be good 
stewards of them. The tongue is a great talent, 
the greatest perhaps which God has given us. 
it is the talent too of all others the most likely 
to be misused : * if any man offend not in wordi 
the same is a perfect man, and able also to 
bridle the whole body.' It is not merely, or 
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mostly, in regard of the deliberate utterance 
of positive sin that we have reason to fear; 
but it is in regard pf those occasions when the 
tongue seems as it were to do all, when thought 
and utterance are almost one, when we speak 
without premeditation, and that which is in 
the heart comes forth naturally and of couof^ 
caJled out by the pkasuie of joci^, by the 
vyupsUiy of talk, T>y the excitement of feeling, 
by the earnestness of desire. That the tongue 
should thus naturally follow the heart is what 
ought to be ; and, by the government of the 
tongue, it is not intended that the freedom and 
confidence of intercourse and communion, which 
is the salt of life, should give place to an anxious 
interrogation beforehand of every utterancei 
and a closing of the heart till we shall have 
satisfied ourselves of the particular good to be 
done to ourselves or others by our opening 
it. But let us ever remember that our words 
are that for which, in a special and peculiar 
way, we are accountable. They are what very 
often, by accident perhaps unknown to our- 
selves, we may do infinite good with, or infinite 
evil 

*See then that ye walk circumspectly;* 
and there is no part of the Christian's walk in 
life more important than his words, and no 
part in which he more needs circumspection. 
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ThoQ^ we need not keep our words always 
studied andvnder constraint, so as to lose that 
spontaneous gush Ittd natural utterance of what 
is felt, which is as powwrfiil often for good as 
it may be for evil; still we itnat keep the rein 
in our hands ready to draw the i&oaient it 
is needed, and take care that no excitenmft 
of feeling, no pleasure of making a good story 
or telling what is new, no tendency however 
slight to mischief or to malice, ever makes us 
forget ourselves and say what may give pain 
or do injury. There are certain points thus 
which always need guarding, lest the enemy 
should enter in. One is the point of truth; 
that there should be np departure from exacti- 
tude and correctness by overstatement and 
exaggeration, by misleading of others or wilfully 
allowing them to deceive themselves. Another 
is the point of kind speech to others; that we 
should never allow passion or anger to get the 
mastery of our tongue, even for a moment: 
another is the point of kind speech about other's; 
that we should never give way in any degree 
to the feeling of pleasure, which there may be 
sometimes, in depreciating them and making 
the most of what may be wrong or imperfect 
in them: and other points too there are, such as 
that of strict propriety and purity of language, 
and reverence for everything which has to do 
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with reUgion and with God, But I cannot say 
more about these now. May Ood give us grace 
to guide our thoughts and our words aright, 
and to approve them to Him who will one 
day have to judge them, Christ our Lord. 
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Matt. vi. 28, 29. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow : 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet 
I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

The simplest passages of the Bible are often 
the most difficult of application. To see what 
they mean is easy enough, and to enter into 
their value and their beauty : but to under- 
stand, as to particulars, the sort of thought and 
of action which would be in accordance with 
the spirit of them, may often require much 
consideration. 

In cases of this sort we must remember 
that we must never take one passage of the 
Bible too much detached from others. In the 
Bible God speaks to us in the language of 
men: and it belongs to human thought and 
language to require often more than one way 
of putting the same thing, in order to express it 
fully and bring it out in all its particulars; 
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The Bible might have been shorter than it is, 
if it were not that God meant us to put the 
diflFerent parts of it together, so as to explain 
one by another, and to make our conduct agree 
with the result of such comparison. The man 
who really wishes to walk in the spirit of God's 
commands will neither, as some do, choose one 
or two of them to the neglect of the rest, as 
special points or peculiarities of his religion, 
Carrying them out to the most literal and full 
extent, and laying down that everything in the 
Bible which he cannot reconcile with them 
must be worthless: nor will he on the other 
hand dwell upon any inconsistencies which at 
the first sight there may seem to be, to the 
difficulty of reconciling this command with that, 
and obeying both at once, as though this took 
away from the authority of the Bible and af- 
forded an excuse for doing nothing. Rather 
he wUl put different parts of the Bible toge- 
ther, not to make the most of their difference, 
but to make the most of their likeness. And 
then, by the help of God, tnith will come out 
to him, a higher truth than he could have 
learnt from any one passage by itself. 

There is nothing more likely to make us go 
deep into the meaning of a passage of Scripture 
than the fact that there are other passages 
which at first sight seem to bea^r a different 
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meaning and to recommend a diflferent kind of 
action. Since we know that there can be no 
real inward contradiction, we shall be led to 
meditate on their meaning more deeply, when 
we find that on the outside they seem to speak 
a different language. And the deeper we go, 
the more we shall find of spiritual nourishment, 
for the Bible does not open its treasures to him 
who merely reads or hears it, but to him who 
ponders over and seriously considers it. 

To apply this to our present text : it may 
seem at first sight to be inconsistent with other 
things, which we read in the Bible. Thus, St 
Paul urges the Eomans to be ' not slothful in 
business*,' and to the Thessalonians he gives 
injunction, that, ' if any will not work, neither 
shall he eat'/ Even without this we might 
be sure that when our Lord gave to His dis- 
ciples tbe command, * Take no thought for the 
morrow ^* He could not have meant that there 
should be in them none of that foresight and 
prudence which is the principle and soul of 
what we call business: so when He told them 
to * consijider the lilies, which toil not neither 
do they spin,* He could not have meant them 
tp do (or rather rest froni doing) likewise, in 
the sense that they were to eat the produce 

^' ^ 1 Rom. xii. 11. « 2 Thes. iii. 10, 
:•/ ;. »Matt. vL34, . ; 
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of other men's labour without labouring them- 
selves. Man still lies under the weight of the 
original mercy-tempered curse, *In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread all the days of 
thy life/ As long as he remains on earth, the 
angers spirit, which it is the object of the Gos- 
pel to produce in him, inhabits a body which 
must be nourished and fed ; and the failing to 
take part in the necessary work and business 
of earth, instead of exalting man towards hea- 
ven, does something just the contrary. 

But now let us look a little closer at the 
text, and consider, first, 'the lilies of the field, 
how they grow ;' we will next consider in what 
way man may really live and grow like them ; 
and lastly, let us see, with a view to practice, 
what is the frame of mind which is here en- 
joined upon us. 

We are not sufficiently alive, any of us, to 
the holy and religious lessons which the fair 
sight of nature around is meant by God to 
teach us. How vacant and careless is our eye 
as we look, or walk, or pursue our out-door 
occupations in the midst of God*s works of 
nature ; and yet how many passages are there 
in the Bible which call upon us to think of 
God and of religion as to be found there as well 
as in church, which bid us trace there God's 
hand, His goodness and His greatness ! Who 
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is it that has shaped and formed every thing 
that lives and breathes and grows, in the shape 
and form best fitted for the sort of life which it 
has to live, and has put it where all the things 
necessary for its life shall be about it and pro- 
curable? Nature, as we call it, is abundant 
in its variety: all about us there are plants 
and animals of every sort, e^h with ite own 
particular nature ; and yet God has so ordered 
things that there is life for all ; and each in its 
own appointed way grows up and fulfils God's 
purposes. And so what is to be the lily, or any 
fair flower of the field, gi*ows out of its seed in 
the dark earth, out into the pleasant light and 
air, and rises and spreads out towards heaven 
first its leaves and then its flower, and, simply 
putting forth thus the unmarred nature given 
it by God, shows forth, one after another, colours 
and forms and beauties of every kind to the 
understanding eye, such as all the effort of 
man in vain would try to imitate. Such is 
God's work in the common outer world which 
we look at every day, even in things without 
soul or will : * they toil not, neither do they 
spin, and yet I say unto you that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these/ 
And now, in the midst of all these natural 
works of God, what is man ? for he is a work of 
God too; and he has a nature of his own, given 

D 
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him by God, like the lilies of the field : and 
supposing him in his place and nature, to do 
as they do in theirs, what will be the result, and 
what sort of life will his life be ? If man were 
to fulfil, as they do, all the purposes for which 
God has placed him on earth, and in fulfilling 
them thus, were to glorify God, and help to 
make earth pleasant and beautiful ; if he were 
growing up towards heaven with all that na- 
ture, which God first gave him, called out and 
in action, — ^what sort of a life would his be ? 
We see at once that, in order to be really and at 
bottom like the life of these simple creatures of 
God in nature, it must be different from it in 
several of the more outside particulars. The 
lilies of the field do not think of anything, 
because they have got lio mind or soul, and so 
they have no thought even of God, who made 
them, and towards whose heaven it is their 
nature to grow and turn their face so obedi- 
ently and beautifully. But with man the case 
is diflferent. It is as much his nature to be 
thoughtful, and to know what he is doing, as it 
is theirs not to be so. If he does not think 
and labour, he is not doing what God would 
have him do, what God made him for, what it 
is his true and uncorrupted nature to do. 

But along with this difference there is a 
still greater likeness. Though man is bound to 
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think and take care for himself, to be prudent 
and to labour, yet after all he is no less de- 
pendent upon God than the lilies are, and in 
all his thought and carefulness this consider- 
ation must never be lost sight of. He can^ and 
must, act for himself: he is answerable for what 
he does, and will be rewarded or punished ac- 
cordingly. Yet when we compare what we do, 
or can do, for ourselves, with what God does 
' and can do for us, then it is we find how like 
we are, how like we ought to think ourselves, 
how like we ought to be, to the lilies of the 
field. They, by their nature, * toil not, neither 
do they spin :' we, by our nature, toil and must 
toil, but after all our toil we are as dependent 
on God as they are : the result of our toil must 
come from God alone. They, growing up in 
unconscious obedience, are arrayed by the God 
of their nature in glory which all that of Solo- 
mon could not equal : we, if we grow up in our 
obedience and faith, which by our nature must 
be thoughtful and intelligent, shall be in time 
arrayed by God with all the glory which He 
designs for us. 

We shall see thus that there are two op- 
posite ways in which we may fail to be really 
like the lilies of the field. Either, on the 
one side, we may forget the essential differ- 
ence, which there must always be, between 

D2 
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that reasonable nature which God has given us, 
to be the humble image of His divine one, and 
those lower unreasonable natures ; and we may 
make ourselves like to them, where we ought 
not, by thoughtlessness, carelessness, neglect of 
the future, neglect of our own everlasting 
welfare, neglect of the good of others. Or, on 
the other side, we may forget the real resem- 
blance existing between us and even the hum- 
blest flower of the field, thinking that, because 
we have a reasonable nature, and can under- 
stand a little about ourselves and what is going 
on around us, we are therefore less dependent 
upon God than they are. If any good thing is 
to come from us, any thing for God or man to 
rejoice in, it will come from us as it comes from 
them, that is, only through wafrom God. With 
them, according to their nature, it comes with- 
out thought and effort ; with us there must be 
both, joined however with faith and obedience, 
such as may make all we think and all we do, 
thought and done, not as of ourselves, but as of 
God, with constant reference to Him, with 
resignation, self-sacrifice and prayer. 

There are three simple lessons which the 
sight of the lilies of the field may help to 
teach us : Do not be selfish, do not be anxious, 
do not be worldly. 

First, do not be selfish; grudging others 
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their happiness, careful for yourself alone, de- 
sirous to engross everything to yourself. You 
will no more make yourself happier by it, than 
the lilies of the field would make themselves 
more beautiful by trying to add to their own 
colours and perfumes those which God has 
given to the rose or the violet or other ob- 
jects of His creation. The life is more than 
meat and the body than raiment; and the 
most foolish and visionary of all things is that 
restless eagerness or fearful anxiety to be 
happy, which makes us to be ever storing up 
materials for happiness, which we may never 
use; ever envying and coveting the happiness 
of others, instead of enjoying thankfully what 
Grod has given to us; ever so occupied with 
ourselves, that we have no sympathy with 
others, no eye to see their wants, no hand to 
help their troubles. 

Secondly, do not be anxious. We, in our 
weakness and ignorance, are constantly liable 
to fear of one thing or another coming un- 
foreseen and beyond our power ; and thus we 
fill up the restless burden which we carry of 
anxiety and care, wearying ourselves with 
thought of the morrow which lies outside of all 
our effort. If trust in God helps to free you 
from that, it will have supplied you at once 
with a greater treasure for happiness than the 
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selfishness or avarice of many years could have 
done, than any addition to your worldly wealth 
could do. After all your anxiety, it will still 
remain, that the great facts of your particular 
earthly nature have been settled for you by 
God, and what is to happen to you is in His 
hand, not yours. You cannot with all your 
thought add one cubit to your stature : God's 
providence has cast the lot of the main circum- 
stances of your constitution and condition, as 
it has fixed the nature of the lily and the place 
where the seed shall fall to grow. Do what 
you can for yourself and others, but pray for 
faith to leave results with Him. 

Thirdly, do not be worldly. There is only 
one anxiety allowed to the Christian, but that 
is all-absorbing. *One thing is needful,' and 
earthly treasure seems to him no treasure in 
comparison with the treasure which he may 
lay up in heaven. The things temporal are, 
in the words of to-day's collect\. something 
which he has to pass through and which his 
care must be 'so to pass through that he 
finally lose not the things eternal.* The 
earthly things, in regard of which the results 
of all his care and action are so uncertain, 
appear to him of little consequence compared 
with the heavenly things, in regard of which 

^ Collect for Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
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he has God's promise that his labour shall not 
be in vain, that the result of his faith and 
prayer is by Christ's merits, quite certain and 
secure. On earth all his treasures, he knows, 
may fail to give him happiness, may turn out 
perhaps what might have made others happy, 
but will not make him so : not so in heaven. 
The treasure there is what none who has it 
can fail to enjoy, what can be thrown away on 
none. There, if there are much goods laid up 
for many years, there will be a sure eternity for 
the enjoyment of them; and there the hap- 
piness will be complete, because the trust in 
God will be complete, and the knowledge and 
feeling that all happiness is in Him. 

One word more : the Christian's freedom 
from anxiety for the future on earth is not a 
feeling of despondency and mere resignation, 
but of hope. If fear, except fear of God, is not 
a Christian temper, hopefulness is: hopeful- 
ness not only for heaven but for earth, in so 
far as God is a good God, who wishes our hap- 
piness and sends all He sends, even troubles, 
in mercy. The great hope to come need not 
make the Christian's course on earth towards 
it look only dismal, poor, and worthless in 
comparison, but may add to the brightness of 
the prospect, and to the trustfulness and hope- 
fulness with which we go on our earthly way. 
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The simple unconsciousness of the plants and 
animals becomes^ in reasonable men, who would 
take lesson from them, hopeful trust in God's 
' love towards us and His unforgetful care for 
us : let us believe truly in this, and act upon 
our belief, and our happiness is made, both 
here and hereafter. 
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Matt, xxvii. 18. 

Foft he knew that for envy they had delivered 

him. 

The Bible tells us a good deal about the cha- 
racters and actions of various particular men; 
and in the way in which it describes the work- 
ing of their minds and the manner of their 
actions, — so simply and naturally, so thoroughly 
as if the whole mind was open to the eyes of 
the describer,— we can scarcely fail to recognize 
something which seems to come from above man, 
from the Spirit of God. Yet it is remarkable 
how often we are still left in doubt what we 
are to think about the person described. If 
less had been said about him, we should often 
have found it a much easier thing to form an 
opinion. This shows what a complicated matter 
human character is. The less people know 
about their neighbours, the easier they often 
find it to make up their minds and talk about 
them. And thus the Bible, from the very clear- 
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ness and fulness of the knowledge which it 
gives us of what people thought and did, leaves 
us in doubt as to what we are to think about 
the whole of their character. And no harm: 
for it is not our business to judge them. 

The character which has suggested to me 
what I have just been saying is that of Pontius 
Pilate. There is no doubt that he was a bad 
man. We know this, independently of what 
the Bible says of him, from various other books 
which speak about him. And in the Bible, as 
you know, he has the terrible distinction of 
being that wicked and unjust judge to whom, 
in the providence of God, the crime was pos- 
sible of condemning to death the one perfect 
man whom the world has seen, the Saviour of 
men, the Incarnate Son of God ; and thus his 
name is even more inextricably associated with 
our Lord's suffering and crucifixion than the 
name of Judas himself. Twice every Sunday 
at least we make mention of Pontius Pilate as 
the murderer and destroyer of our Lord. 

But though there can be no question as to 
his having been a bad man, yet there is some 
perhaps as to what sort of badness his was. 
Was he worse, for instance, than the Jewish 
Pharisees and priests who were accusing Christ 
before him, and urging, importuning, wearying 
him out, against all his unwillingness, against 
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£lll his efforts, to let them have Christ's 
blood, and to condemn Him to an unjust and 
cruel death ? At first we shall certainly say 
he was not so bad as these. He bore against 
Christ no sort of malice. He was shocked at 
the idea of his death, of the shedding of inno- 
cent blood, as he plainly perceived that of 
Christ to be. In reading the account of the 
trial and condemnation we are conscious perhaps 
of a feeling almost of sympathy with him, of 
interest in him, so far as the eflforts go which 
he made to save Christ from his bloodthirsty 
persecutors. We are almost disposed to wonder 
that a harsh, proud, and cruel Roman judge 
should have taken so much trouble to prevent 
a death which, so far as he could see, would do 
him no harm, and the prevention of which 
would do him no good. It is but fair to allow to 
Pilate the merit of these efforts to save Christ. 

But there is of course another side to the 
picture. If the Bible had only told us that 
Pilate was our Lord's cruel judge, without en- 
tering into the details of the trial, we should 
readily have understood what to, think about 
him; we should have had the same feeling 
towards him as we had towards our Lord's 
accusers. As it is, we see that he was very 
different from them ; but it is another question 
whether he was better. The contrast of the 
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two opposite fonns of bad character is very 
remarkable. On the one side were the Jewish 
accusers, mad and passionate with all sorts of evil 
tempers, and these rendered in many respects 
the worse from the horrible idea mixed with 
them, that in what they were doing they were 
doing God service, were defending His law and 
avenging Him upon His enemy. On the other 
side was Pilate the judge, entirely without 
sympathy either with our Lord or with His 
enemies ; in no respect desiring to be made a 
tool by them, to do their wickedness for them ; 
but willing , after having vainly tried to put 
them off, to make a merit with them in the 
end, and to gratify them by doing this unjust 
deed ; and thinking also, in the strange way in 
which wicked men reason, that the deed would 
be less unjust in him, instead of more so, for his 
loudly declaring, at the moment of his doing it, 
that he knew it was unjust, and marking his 
declaration by that washing of his hands which, 
you know, was intended to throw off the sin 
from himself to them. Now between these 
two opposite ^orts of sin — ^sin eager, passionate, 
maUgnant, and sin cool, deliberate, done with 
open eyes and against better judgment, and 
with a foolish make-believe of throwing the 
guilt of it off from ourselves to others — ^be- 
tween the comparative guilt of these two sorts 
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of sin, I say, it is hardly for man to judge. But 
it is clear there must have been enough in 
Pilate to warrant all the bad fame which has 
attended his name since. 

But it is not so much about Pilate himself 
that I meant to speak now, as about his idea as 
to the motive which led the Pharisees and 
priests to accuse Christ before him. 'He 
knew that for envy they had delivered him.' 
Envy is not perhaps the construction we should 
at first be disposed to put upon the conduct of 
the Jews in accusing Christ. Envy is the feel- 
ing which we have too often of ill-will against 
any one for being greater and more prosperous 
than ourselves; and the life of Christ on earth, 
full as it was of suflFering and sorrow, was hardly 
one to excite such a feeling. Yet envy is the 
motive which Pilate attributes to the Jews, 
and, to judge whether he was likely to be right, 
we must remember what sort of person he was. 
He was a very cool observer of all their violence 
before him, and I think we may give him credit 
for having seen what was in them, though he 
may not perhaps have seen all that was in 
them. He repudiated with great scorn, the 
having any interest in, or sympathy with, the 
feelings of Jews; and whatever there may have 
been in these Pharisees and Jews of perverted 
zeal for their law and for their wrong traditions. 
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was so much thrown away upon his observation. 
But there can be no doubt that he was right, 
80 far as he went, in imputing to them envy, — 
right, just for that same reason which often 
(to our shame be it said) makes us, each of us, 
sharp and true judges of something wrong in 
others, — namely, because there is that in our- 
selves which suggests it, and gives us eyes to 
see it in them. Envy, Pilate could understand 
and recognize. 

Let us now very shortly see what was the 
nature of this envy, which Pilate's sharp eye 
recognized, where perhaps, as we have said, all 
eyes would not; where the envious were the 
rich, and powerful, and prosperous, as the world 
went, and the envied was to all appearance a 
poor man, and now, in addition, persecuted, in 
danger of His life, the scorn of alL Yet they 
envied Him. They envied Him because they 
saw Him in some respects more successful than 
themselves, and they thought only of this, and 
not of what it was that made Him successful. 
They envied Him because he was good. And 
yet strange to say they envied Him, because they 
did not believe in His real goodness, and in 
that perfection which it would not have been 
possible for any to envy. 

What a foolish thing envy of others is! 
At the very moment when these chief priests. 
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in their mistaken view, were envying Clirist, 
would they have changed places with Him, 
such as they believed Him to be ? They 
envied Him His power over the people, the 
way in which one and another loved Him, the 
devotion, failing and feeble as it was, of His 
disciples; but would they have chosen to be- 
come what He was, — ^that is, what they were 
able to see of Him, what He appeared to them, 
— in order that they might obtain the success 
which they envied. No indeed: in all this 
their envy was little other than that vulgar 
envy so abundant among us all, which would 
grudge a man the good of his lot, while deny- 
ing him one feeling of sympathy for the evil 
and trouble of it ; which thinks all prosperity 
and success of another something taken from 
ourselves, while it shuts its eyes to all we have 
to be thankful for — which others perhaps may 
not have — our health, our good name, our 
family, our comforts, our hopes. If Christ had 
been successful in gaining some love and ad- 
miration, which these His enemies could not, 
their part was not to envy and persecute, but 
to learn and imitate. 

But this was about the last thing they were 
likely to do : for envy of goodness, which as 
we have said, was a part of their feeling, is 
just the most opposite feeling possible to that 
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emulation of goodness, if we may so speak, 
which leads to the imitation of it. Envy of 
goodness is not envy of it simply as being in 
itself good, but from its effects, as something 
which puts a man in a higher position than 
others, which makes him more excellent than 
they. This is a common and a dreadful feeling : 
we envy another, not because his feelings are 
such as are good and pleasing to God, not 
because his actions are such as are good and 
kind to men, but because these feelings 
and actions make the man something which 
we know all the time we ought to be our- 
selves, because they put him as we feel 
really above us, and so we hate him, and 
wish him bad and wicked— a most horrible 
feeling! This, as I said, is just the opposite 
feeling to that provoking to love and good 
works which is the real Christian emulation. 
If we envy the goodness of others as goodness 
(supposing it allowable to use the word envy in 
this sense), if we say to ourselves, for instance, 
' How happy is that man who can pray to God 
so undistractedly, while I cannot collect my 
thoughts a moment : how happy that other 
who is able to conquer temptation to passion- 
ateness, to sensuality, while I am always going 
wrong* — ^this is right feeling ; for then we shall 
say, * Would I were like him ; and may I not 
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try ? How did he become what he is ? As for 
him, so there is grace for me/ 

But these wicked Jews simply envied and 
bated the goodness they saw before them in 
Christ, because they could not help feeling in 
their consciences how low it set them, how high 
it set Him above them. The feelings of men 
in these respects ai*e, as each one of us may 
judge from himself, very complicated. There 
dwells in man at his worst a yearning after 
goodness, a wish at the bottom of his heart to 
be what he should be; and hence, with the 
worst hatred and envy of another on account 
of his goodness, there is mingled something of 
an involuntary admiration and almost love. 
For perfect hatred and envy of another there 
must go another feeling too — unbelief, more or 
less of it, in that other's goodness, after all. 

It is evident that the feeling of the wicked 
Jews towards our Lord was one of deliberate 
unbelief accompanied with stifling of conviction. 
They ought to have known who He was : they 
would not. •If they had known who He was, the 
Son of God, they could not have envied Him : man 
does not envy God. If they had thought Him 
nothing more than a mere deceiver, unsuccessful, 
disappointed, found out, they would not have 
envied Him : there was nothing to envy. They 
saw more in Him than the poor Galilean being 
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judged before them : but they did not see God, 
the Son of God. Good and evil must have been 
striving in their hearts, but the victory was all 
on the side of evil. To a heathen who knew 
nothing of Moses' law, Christ was, or seemed, 
nothing : to them He seemed much ; they must 
have feared He might be what He said He was, 
and yet they would, not believe it ; and so they 
envied and hated Him, and tried to end their 
doubts and fears in His destruction. 

The blasphemous disbelief of the Jews in 
Christ is something very different from any 
feeling which we might possibly have in respect 
of one another : and yet we may learn from it 
not to let any temptation to jealousy or dislike 
of goodness in another make us unjust and 
unfair to him. After all, the belief in the 
actual power of God's grace in making men 
good and holy, in their measure, is the same 
thing as that belief which the Jews should have 
had in Christ, but had not. If we are of those 
who say now, 'Never mind that appearance 
of religion in such a man : though I have seen 
nothing wrong about the man, yet I am sure it 
cannot be real ; I am sure at the bottom he is 
a hypocrite' — then we are of those who, like 
the wicked Jews, would have seen nothing 
divine in Christ. To U8, as to themy goodness 
is then only something at once to be envied, 
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disliked^ and disbelieved in. Instead of this 
being so, let us take pleasure in what is good in 
our neighbours, interpret their actions kindly, 
and only feel that envy or emulation of them 
which will make us wish and try to be as they. 
God's grace will help: and by that we and they 
may be led; through Christ's merits, to perfect 
goodness in heaven. 
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Acts xvn. 21. 

Far aU the Athenians and strangers which were 
there spent their time in nothing else but 
either to teU or to hear some new thing. 

The character here ascribed to the Athenians 
is one for which they were everywhere famous; 
and the tact that it is noticed by the inspired 
author of the Ajc^ts of the Apostles may lead us 
to suppose that this disposition of theirs had 
some bearing on their reception of the (Jospel. 
It is thus a point of interest for us to consider 
what sort of influence this was likely to have 
been. 

May we consider then that this love of the 
Athenians for something new was likely to 
make them better prepared to receive the 
Gospel ? St Paul, before he came to Athens, 
had preached the Gospel under every kind of 
diflSculty; he had found it hard to gain a hear- 
ing against bigoted opposition and resolute 
indifference; when he came to Athens, where 
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everything that was new was welcome, how 
did this temper of mind suit with the message 
he had to deliver ? 

At first it appeared as if none could do so 
better. He had an opportunity given him of 
proclaiming what he had to say in the principal 
place in the city, and he found ready hearers 
among the principal citizens. The form of the 
text, if we may so call it, which he took, the 
manner in which he began his discourse, or 
setting forth of the Gospel, was well calculated 
to appeal to this disposition of theirs, *As I 
passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found 
an altar with this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN 
God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship. 
Him declare I unto you.' 

Upon this text, as it were, he began his 
discourse or setting forth of the Grospel, which 
at first, though lofty in tone and nobler than 
the philosophy to which they had been accus- 
tomed, was still such as they could appreciate 
and enter into. But when he came to the 
real news which he had to communicate, to 
the actual Gospel, in an instant their willing- 
ness to listen to him, and their interest in 
what he had to say, ceased. * When they heard 
of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked; 
others said, we will hear thee again of this 
matter. So Paul departed from among them.' 
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We are obliged therefore to say, in regard 
of the people of Athens, that their love for 
something new went but a very little way in 
disposing them favorably for the hearing of the 
GospeL It carried them no further than to the 
husk or the outside of it. The word they heard 
preached did not profit them. The real goodnews 
when it came, was something too new, too start- 
ling and surprising for them. The new thing 
which they loved, it thus appeared, was some- 
thing the newness of which was more upon 
the surface than this ; news or novelty which 
would set to work their understanding and 
their imagination, which would give amuse- 
ment and pleasant occupation; but anything 
deeper than this was too new for them. To 
hear of a rising again from the dead and of a 
judgment of men by the Son of God, and of 
those things which we may suppose St Paul 
would then have gone on with, the fall of man, 
and his restoration by Christ, — ^this was more 
than they asked for, more than their curiosity 
and love of novelty would in any respect help 
them to receive. 

And yet the Gospel is good news or good 
tidings, and this is the meaning of the name 
it bears ; and its mysteries are the only things 
which we know of as exciting the curiosity of 
the angels in heaven. So new is it, so different 
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from anything else that we can know, that 
the very knowledge of it, where it is truly 
known, transforms the heart, and raises him 
who knows it almost into a new world, a world 
in which God's presence is really felt, and 
heaven is really anticipated. So new is it, 
that it is beyond the power of the mind to 
which it is unknown even to imagine its ex- 
cellence: the fleshly eye cannot see, nor the 
ear hear, nor can there enter into the uncon- 
verted heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared even on earth for them that 
love him, the things that he reveals to them 
by his Spirit. 

But here it is that there comes in, alas for 
man, the calamity and the misfortune. The 
natural man receiveth not and cannot know 
the things of the Spirit of God, which it re- 
quires the help of the Holy Spirit to discern : 
but instead of his feeling that this might be 
otherwise, and taking the means which God 
has provided for making it so, what he does is 
to count them foolishness. So did the Athe- 
nians with the real news and novelties of the 
Gospel, when St Paul with inspired care and 
caution came to speak of them. Curiosity and 
love of what is new will not help here. The 
Gospel is news for the heart: and what the 
revelation and preaching of it must find in 
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man to meet it, is not the curiosity of the 
mind, but the need, the yearning, the earnest 
desire of the heart. Its news is too startling 
for the understanding till the heart comes in 
to help. It is that deeper truth of which the 
heart will make us aware, that deeper longing 
which a heart unsatisfied with our earthly 
selves will cause us to feel, which is the soil 
for the Gospel to strike its root in. Without 
this, the mere curious love of what is new will 
just make us, like the Athenians, leave oflF 
listening where we ought to begin ; will keep 
us ever hovering, like too many members of 
Christian congregations, about the outskirts of 
the Gospel, amusing ourselves with studying 
every wayside object on the road to heaven, 
instead of fleeing for our lives from the wrath 
that follows us, instead of pressing towards the 
prize of our high calling, and the glory that 
may be ours. 

When then the messenger of Christ tries 
to bring forth from the Scripture treasury that 
one great thing which it contains, new and 
old at once, the tidings of salvation by Christ, 
let it be the right sort of newness which we 
look for, care for, and value. Let us throw 
from us that Athenian temper of mere curiosity 
of the mind, which will not be satisfied with- 
out new words and new ways of setting forth 
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what we hear, when, after all, to save souls, 
there needs hut one short, direct, simple mes- 
sage, * Repent, helieve, love, obey/ No art of 
preaching can prevent us getting tired of the 
Gospel message unless the freshness of the 
news it brings is kept up from the wants and 
earnestness of our own heart. Would you 
have this old Gospel message ever new and 
fresh to you, ever fuller and clearer and mean- 
ing more, ever opening to you some view, some 
emotion which you had not seen or felt before ? 
Then prepare the soil of your hearts for re- 
ceiving it, by thought, as in God's presence, 
of what you are, of what are the spiritual 
needs of your heart, of what it is you want to 
make you inwardly and deeply happy. Such 
thoughts will awake in you a hunger of the 
soul after the news brought by the Gospel, by 
the side of which the mere curiosity of the 
mind after newness of words and manner wiU 
seem to you trifling and of no account. Where 
this curiosity ceases, where the Athenians left 
off listening, the ears of your heart will more 
widely open, and the startling, the awful tid- 
ings of the death of the Son of God, of life 
eternal, of the sight of God as He is, of the 
opening of the graves to send forth their 
tenants to judgment, which the curiosity of 
the mind halts at and stops short of, will be 
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received by you with ever fresh interest and 
ever increasing faith ; for the want, the desire, 
the hope of your souls, stirred by the grace 
of God, will have already anticipated them. 
And so the Gospel will never cease to be to 
you good tidings of great joy. 

I will conclude with endeavouring to point 
out three ways in which the Gospel, old as it 
is and well as we all know it, so far as our 
mind goes, may be and ought to be, if we try 
to make it so, fresh and new tidings to us. 
The first is in the renewing, converting, sancti- 
fying of our hearts : the second in making us 
alive and watchful against worldly and sinful 
customs: the third in rousing us from sloth 
and inattention. 

Salvation by Christ is the implanting of 
something new into our human nature, some- 
thing which does not of itself belong to it. 
It is described as being the renewal of the 
spirit of our mind, the making new of the 
heart, the putting on of the new man or new 
human nature in the place of the old. And 
the Gospel tidings is the means to this. The 
grace of God in Christ is not only new to 
us in the hearing, but it makes tis new, and 
other than we were, after its own power and 
image. And here is one way, the best way, 
for the Gospel ever to come fresh and with 
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fresh interest to us. If we, each Sunday that 
passes, are farther advanced towards heaven, 
and one step on in the process of the renewal 
of our nature after Christ's image, we have 
a new point of view to see the Gospel from, 
a new and fresh eye with which to look at it. 
We shall see in it more grace, more love, more 
power, more fitness for our wants and for our 
nature. Something wrong has been conquered 
in us, something else wrong is what we are 
hoping to conquer: thankfulness for the one 
and thoughtfulness about the other is what 
will be associated to-day with our view of the 
Gospel, and will give it freshness and interest 
from what we are feeling and doing now. 

But secondly, we are in a world of habits 
and customs, and though custom or habit, as 
an ally of religion, is a blessed and a holy 
thing, yet since the heart of man, of itself, 
tends too much away from God, and the grace 
of Christ has but too little power, it cannot be 
but that custom, which is the putting together 
of the thoughts and feelings of many men, will 
lead sometimes not towards heaven. And with 
respect to this, the Gospel calls on us not to be 
satisfied that a thing is good because we have 
been in the habit of doing it, or because most 
other people do it, but to bring each thing to 
the law and the testimony ; and not to mind 
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doing differently from others or from our former 
selves if God's commandment so bids ns. The 
Gospel makes profession to give us a new view 
of man and of human society as well as to renew 
our inward nature. It talks of the world as 
what we are not to love or to be conformed to, 
and of the flock of Christ, in distinction from 
this world, as a new society, purging off the 
old leaven, and with new commandments from 
Christ — one in especial, that ye love one 
another*. Each day therefore that we hear the 
Gospel tidings, the touchstone is applied afresh 
to our life and conduct, and the voice may 
sound anew in our ears, 'Is it in the old broad 
way of human custom we are walking, or in the 
new, chosen, laborious way that leads to life V 
It is a question in regard of which each week 
may well supply us new materials for the 
answer, and new reasons and necessity for ask- 
ing it. 

But. lastly, the chief reason why we want 
novelty in the form in which the Gospel comes 
to us, is because we are inattentive to the 
suhstcmde of it ; and what we need is that God 
should wake our hearts. If, at any moment at 
which we are listening idly, so far as the heart 
is concerned, to the preacher's words, as though 
they were the sound of a pleasant instrument, 

1 Joh. xiii. 84. 
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it should please God to open our eyes, and 
shew us the reality of what we have heard so 
variously talked about; if, with something of 
the glance with which we shall look around 
when we wake on the resurrection mom, we 
could now take note of our state, our danger, 
our prospects; if the familiar world, which so 
occupies our thoughts as to hide from us the 
higher realities, were for a moment broken 
through to shew us heaven and hell both, ac- 
cording to what we do, awaiting us, the grace 
jof Christ and the temptations of Satan con- 
tending for our soul; if for a moment the 
thought came home to us in its fulness, how 
much Christ has suffered for us, how much He 
loves us, and what that love of His may make 
of us; if God should thus please to waken our 
hearts and open our eyes, we should no more 
caxe what words and variety the Gospel was 
drest in; we should feel it as the power of 
God to salvation, and that would satisfy us: 
our thoughts would ever find new glories in 
Him it speaks about : and we ourselves should 
be by degrees changed as it were into His 
image, by the grace and the Spirit of the Lord. 
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Acts xxiv. 25, 26. 

And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled and 
answered, Go thy way for this time; when 
I have a convenient season, I will call for 
thee. He hoped also that money should have 
been given him of Paul, that he might hose 
him : wherefore he sent for him the oftener, 
and communed with him. 

In the present day the task of the preacher is 
not so much to convince people of the need or 
desirableness of salvation, — few would be found 
to dispute this — as to rouse them to make use 
of the convictions which they already have. 
They are not altogether satisfied with them- 
selves ; they have full intention of some day 
becoming what they should be; but though 
they are thus always going to be Christians 
indeed, yet from irresolution or hesitation or 
delay of some kind they fail in the end to cany 
out their good intention. 

Now though such a state of delay may be 
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said to be a better state than that in which 
religion is not thought of at all, inasmuch as 
it testifies to the existence of some good desire 
within; yet, from another point of view, it 
may seem to be more dangerous even than an 
entire absence of religious feeling, because 
there is less prospect of its ever coming to an 
end. Delay grows in such a manner by pre- 
cedent ; the example of delay in one moment 
is so sure to produce the same in the next, that, 
when once it has begun, it must be looked on 
as a disease of the soul, very likely in the end 
to be fatal. And since it is so generally spread, 
that there are perhaps few of us who in some 
way or another have not to plead guilty to it, 
it wiU be useful to examine the sort of feelings 
which go to make it up. We shall do this best, 
I think, with reference to an example, and I 
have therefore chosen for our consideration 
to-day a very flagrant and striking example, 
that of Felix. 

We are told on more than one occasion 
of the remarkable impression produced by 
St Paul upon his judges, those before whom 
he was brought as a criminal. One of these. 
King Agrippa, seems to have been moved by 
a sort of sympathy with the noble earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm which marked St PauFs 
words: he describes himself as 'almost per- 
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suaded' to become, like St Paul himself, a 
Christian: but in this state of half-persua- 
sion, of almost Christianity, he appears to 
have continued; at least we read nothing of 
his having advanced any further. The other 
of St Paul's judges, Felix, of whom I shall 
speak to-day, was, it would appear, of an in* 
ferior and lower nature. When Paul ' reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, Felix trembled.' Fear laid hold on the 
guilty soul, when these great facts and truths 
were brought prominently before it by the 
inspired Apostle. So fax Felix was brought on 
the way towards religion: but what then? 
Fear, like sorrow, is one of those things which, 
according as it is godly or of the world, work- 
eth life or death. And it is godly or of the 
world, we may say, according to the feelings 
with which it is associated. What then was 
it associated with in Felix? 

It may be surprising, but what we find is, 
that it was associated in him with presump- 
tuous confidence. Felix trembled and said 
*Go thy way, at a convenient season I will 
hear thee.' How could he know that any 
such more convenient season would ever come ? 
If righteousness, temperance and judgment to 
come were things the thought of which was 
so dreadful, how could he venture to suppose 
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that they were things which would wait his 
leisure to think of? How could he feel that 
they were of such awful importance and not 
feel too that the importance of them was 
pressing, urgent, what would not bear delay ? 

So it is, however, that in this strange human 
nature of ours two almost opposite or contrary 
feelings will appear to exist and act together. 
And, in the case of Felix, we may well be sur- 
prised again at a third feeling which was joined 
with the other two. 'He hoped also that 
money should have been given him of Paul, 
that he might loose him.' That, of all feel- 
ings in the world, mean and selfish avaiice 
should have been that with which the trem- 
bling at righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to cctoie was allied, and in which it re- 
sulted ; that that overpowering dread of an- 
other world, which one might have thought 
would have extinguished worldly covetous- 
ness, should actually have warmed it up and 
set it in motion, — ^this seems a complication 
in the human heart which we may well find 
it difficult to disentangle. It may help us 
however to some useful practical considera- 
tions which I will now endeavour to set before 
you. 

The nature of Felix, as I have hinted, ap- 
pears to have been rather a mean and servile 
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one. This is a thing which we may fairly take 
into consideration in using his state of mind as 
an illustration of the state of mind of those 
who are now delaying to accept the Gospel. The 
Gospel comes to different human characters 
and natures, many of which we may hope, and 
in fact may be sure, are, independently of the 
Gospel, more noble and better than that of 
Felix. Without pressing too far, therefore, the 
likeness between Felix then, and any who may 
be delaying to accept the Gospel rU)w, we may 
safely say this : that, in any such state of 
delay, there will probably be found three in- 
gredients, three separate feelings, — fear, pre- 
sumptuous confidence, and more or less of 
mere worldly motive. 

Let us for a nioment examine the effects of 
each of these in keeping people away from the 
Gospel. 

Fear, as we see in this instance of Felix 
and as we know very well, acts often to drive 
people in the right direction. It is not the 
best motive for this, not the hest beginning of 
religion, but it is the only beginning of religion 
which is possible for some minds, and very 
likely St Paul knew that the mind of Felix 
was of this kind. It was only a little way to- 
wards religion that this motive brought him, 
but possibly no other would have brought him 
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even so far. It is not hard to see why fear 
is not the best motive to begin with : for, first, 
though it stirs the mind, it does not elevate it. 
What is wanted for the Gospel is something 
which shall have a changing, transforming 
power in the mind, not merely something 
which, like fear, shall tend to alter the con- 
duct without altering the wishes and desires. 
What is chosen, or what we think about 
choosing, through fear is only half chosen : 
it is chosen as we should choose the lesser 
of two evils ; the heart and the feelings are 
not called forth at all. And then again, — 
what most concerns us in our present view, 
— fear has a double manner of action. Its 
first tendency is, to make us try to escape 
from what we fear: but if this action canDOt 
be immediate, if the fear is not all-absorbing 
and overpowering, then comes in the second 
way of its action, to make us put aside the 
thought of what we fear, to drive it out of our 
minds. Where there is fear, dislike is pro- 
bably not far off: and if Felix's fear, as was 
the case, was not enough to make him flee 
from the wrath to come, what it would do 
would be to make him put off and put aside 
the thought of it. And do not the consciences of 
some of us give us warning of something like 
this effect of fear in our own case ? While the 

F2 
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fear, which we must all have to a certain 
degree, of death, of the grave, of what is to 
be after death, — judgment and the sight of 
God, — makes some of us cling more closely to 
the Gospel promises of salvation, is not on the 
other hand the eflfect of it with some of us 
to prevent our thinking of such things at all, 
and to make us put oflF anything which has 
to do with them ? Is there not a fear of God 
in the hearts of many of us which is, not 
wisdom or the beginning of it, but something 
very much the contrary; a fear like Adam's 
fear on his last day in Paradise, such as leads 
to the forgetting of God, and prevents us from 
imagining any pleasure in acquaintance or com- 
munion with Him ; which says to the thought 
of Him, as St Peter said to Christ, 'Depart 
from us, for we are sinful**? 

But this fear would probably not lead as it 
does to delay in our attention to religion, if it 
were not for the extraordinary union with it, 
in us as in Felix, of presiwnptuous confidence. 
Though we dread God as one to whom we must 
give account of all that we do ; though the feel- 
ing of the uncertainty of our lives is so painful 
to us, that we cannot bear anything which 
suggests to us the end of them; though we 
are too feeble of heart to trust in Christ or to 

1 Luke V. 8. 
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venture anything on His promises, yet there is 
one thing we hold to and believe in, often al- 
most in a manner like infatuation, and that is, 
that some time or other a convenient season 
will come, when religion will be easy to us, 
and when we really shall be religious. What 
makes us think that this will ever be ? Do we 
think that we shall be stronger in mind and 
better able to make an eflfort ; or will the 
strength of temptation be less ; or will the 
Gospel message have anything added to it to 
make it act more powerfully on us ; or what 
is it that should make any season more con- 
veoient than the moment now, that now which 
the Bible tells us is 'the accepted time, the 
day of salvation^'? Instead of making hope our 
blessing, we make it our curse. Instead of 
hoping for heaven, for God's promises, for in- 
crease of his grace, what we hope for, and hope 
for, too many of us, with fatal confidence, is 
some moment when religion shall come to us 
of itself and as a matter of course. This is our 
idea of the convenient season, a season of 
which it may be safely said that it will never 
come. But in the meantime the looking for- 
,ward to it destroys the good eflfect of the fear 
of the wrath to come, and sets in full action 
all the evil effect. It makes us think we need 

1 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
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not escape now, for that there will be a safe 
opportunity some time hence, and till this 
opportunity comes, we may dismiss the un- 
pleasant thought from our minds. So did 
Felix, but what thoughts came instead we have 
now to see. 

Much as we may shrink from the thought 
of the wrath to come, we should probably not 
be able to banish it so easily till the hoped-for 
convenient season, were it not for other thoughts 
which help to thrust it out. There is no- 
thing, as I said, in fear, as such, to elevate 
the mind ; nothing to purify, nothing to sanc- 
tify it. If therefore we can but stave oflF the 
day of care for our souls, the thoughts which 
will possess us in the meantime are very likely 
to be merely thoughts of worldliness and cove- 
tousness ; and thoughts like these will help to 
divert our attention from religion more than 
we are ourselves aware of. One would hardly 
have supposed it possible that, after the shock 
which St Paul's words had given to Felix on 
that occasion when they made him tremble, the 
thought of St Paul could ever have been asso- 
ciated in his mind with the sordid feeling of 
covetousness ; and yet we see that it was so, 
' He hoped that money should have been given 
of Paul, that he might loose him.' And so 
with us, when between fear and vain confi- 
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dence our souls axe swaying doubtful, irre- 
solute, then is the time for little suggestions 
of worldliness, of covetousness, of pleasure, half 
perceived, half understood, to come in and 
make themselves felt and turn the scale away 
from God. The vast and vague terror of the 
wrath to come, though every now and then it 
may startle the guilty heart and make it trem- 
ble, yet, with its force broken too often by 
vain hope and confidence, is no match for the 
constant action upon us of these ever present 
worldly motives which, repressed perhaps for 
a moment, set soon to their work again. Some- 
thing more is wanted for acting upon these; 
love must come as well as fear ; grace must act 
as well as wrath and threatening. 

To-day however we will go only so far as 
the character of Felix carries us, and what we 
need to do is to take warning by him. Let 
us examine our hearts and take care that we 
are not of those who put aside the Gospel If 
through the mercy of God we have been 
brought to tremble and to fear, let us act upon 
our fears without putting oflF; and then will 
follow love, holiness, obedience, and all the 
other blessed Christian graces. But if, without 
acting, we put oflF and put aside our fears and 
the thought of them, then there will follow, not 
love or anything which will be likely to make . 
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a future period a more convenient one for re- 
ligion, but just the contrary ; there will follow 
more worldliness, more tendency to selfishness, 
to ungodliness, to covetousness and to sin. May 
God give us grace to fear wisely and aright, 
for Christ's sake. 



SERMON IX 

Mark x. 21. 

Then Jesus beholding him loved him, and said 
unto him, One thing thou lackest: go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou ha^st, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and com£, take up the cross, and 
follow me. 

The coming of Christ our Lord to earth and 
His life on earth with all its suflferings make up 
one great work of love. God is love, and Christ 
was God, and love was therefore His being, or 
the great attribute which belonged to Him. 
God so loved the world that He sent His Son 
to save it by suffering'; and Christ so loved the 
world that He took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross'. 

But this universal and all-embracing love 
was not such as to prevent the existence on 
the part of Christ of love of a different kind, in 

1 John iii. 16. a Phil. ii. 7. 
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cases where such love might be called for. We 
are told that He loved — with a distinguishing 
and special love, we must conclude — His own 
who were in the world, and that He loved them 
even to the end. Again, among the disciples, 
though we know that, with one exception, they 
were all of the number of * His own,' yet even 
amongst them there was one who is especially 
called 'the disciple whom Jesus loved\' And in 
my text we are told of one, who certainly was 
not at this paiiicular time one of Christ's own, 
one who, for aught we know, may never have 
become a disciple of Christ, whom notwith- 
standing He is in a very marked and emphatic 
manner described as having loved. We know 
no more about him than we read in these few 
verses: he appears in the Gospel narrative to 
hold this short conversation with Christ, and is 
then lost altogether from our view ; this remark- 
able inspired record alone remaining about 
him for all time, that his character, and that 
not a Christian or Gospel character, was such 
that ' Jesus beholding him loved him/ 

Our Lord was a man, and the Gospel narra- 
tive about Him appears, if we may venture to 
say so, carefully made such as to exhibit before 
us as strongly as possible the human side of 
His nature and character. One such human 

^ John xzi. 20. 
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feeling which we could not doubt that He must 
have possessed, is the being drawn with sym- 
pathy and affection and attachment to anyone 
whose character contained in it what was kind 
and amiable and, in that respect, worthy of love. 
But such kindness and amiableness may exist, 
when the root and foundation of the character 
is not all that it should be : and if therefore it 
is loved and taken interest in by one who, like 
Christ, can see to the bottom of the heart, it must 
be with a feeling different in kind and nature 
from that higher and diviner love with which as 
Creator and Redeemer He loves all men, espe- 
cially those who are His own. It is a love more 
human, more on the surface, having in it some- 
thing not indeed of mistake, for Christ could 
not err, but of what, in erring human beings, is 
very likely to lead to mistake; and therefore it 
may be of use to us to consider it more carefully. 
The conversation which took place between 
the young man and Christ is such as to 
give us the idea of what we should call an 
amiable and pleasing character. He comes 
to Christ of his own accord, and his address 
is in language specially respectful and court- 
eous ; so much so, indeed, that Christ, however 
disposed to love and be pleased with him, meets 
him in a tone very different from his own, 
appearing rather to take his address as a sort of 
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flattery, an unmeaning use of words for the sake 
of courtesy, and calls upon him to weigh them 
more, and consider better how he uses them. 
Still the fault or mistake on the part of him 
who came was excusable, and such as might 
naturally suggest the sort of amiable character 
which we have ascribed to him. Our Lord then 
proceeds to exhibit to him the way of eter- 
nal life by recounting the Mosaic command- 
ments which relate to our duty towards man. 
When the young man, in answer to this, says 
that his conscience did not accuse him of any 
ofifence against any one of these commandments, 
we cannot doubt that he really spoke what he 
believed to be the truth, for it is upon this that 
our Lord is said to have ' loved him.' We can- 
not doubt, that is, that to any ordinary self- 
examination, to anything short of that thorough 
and searching discernment of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart which the word of God 
requires, and the candle of the Gospel and the 
Holy Spirit enables us to make — to anything 
short of this, he was, as to his duty to man, free 
from blame and sin. And was not this a character 
to be loved? How many of us here, even in 
these full Gospel times, can say as much? If 
our Lord were to appear amongst us at this 
moment and to go over to us the points of our 
duty to man, and ask us how we had acted 
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as to them, how maoy of us could look Him in 
the face and answer 'All these have I kept 
from my youth up*? At least if we did so 
answer, how many of us are there whom after 
such an answer He could love, and not turn 
away from us as from vain and presumptuous 
deceivers ? 

But now a shadow begins to come over the 
picture. All have their temptations; the way 
of duty is not easy to any; but some have a 
natural character given to them by God's provi- 
dence, and are placed by that same providence 
in a state and in circumstances in which these 
temptations are less than those of others, and 
in which the way of duty to their neighbour, 
though never a broad downhill path of roses, 
yet is not so steep and hard and rugged as it is 
with others. Amiable in natural temper, and 
with great possessions, this young man seems to 
have found life, in certain points at least, an 
easy matter ; one thing alone sad about it, that 
it would have to end. In the prospect of this, 
no wonder that he wished to know, now that 
there seemed to be an opportunity of learning 
it, how he was to gain life eternal. With some 
the way to Christ has been one of anguish and 
terror; there has been a cry for deliverance 
from present misery and from future wrath, 
' What must I do to be saved f— with others, 
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fna with this man, the moving principle has 
been, not fear, nor the experience of pain or 
sorrow here, but hope, the prospect of joy 
hereafter. Both however come from grace, 
and to both, Christ is ready to answer. 

What, however, will His answer be ? Will 
it be such as to encourage the hope that a 
kind and amiable character here will lead us 
by an easy course to the eternal life to which 
we are looking forward ; or at least that what 
we must do to gain that life will be something 
like what we have been doing independently of 
it ? So this young man seems to have thought ; 
but he was disappointed. He may have thought, 
perhaps, that though the fishermen, to whom 
it was not so great a change, were bid to follow 
Christ in His houseless wanderings, some dif- 
ferent command would be given to him. But 
not so: there is the same way for all: with 
him as with them, that way would require 
the giving up of all that he had, the making 
himself a stranger upon the earth; there was no 
help for it. He was sad and went away 
sorrowful, with this life left him, but no pro- 
spect as yet of the eternal life he wished for : 
and the Bible tells us no more of him. 

I have dwelt so long on the history of the 
conversation of the young man with our Lord 
that there is less time left for the practical 
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lessons which it ought to teach us. We learn 
here what to think of a goodness, so to call it, 
of this world, goodness such as this young man 
had. Some perhaps are disposed to think too 
little of that sort of goodness which will grow 
upon the soil of nature, — ^kindness, gentleness, 
and amiableness ; they may even make it a 
part of their religion to think thus little of 
them. The account we have heard to-day seems 
to suggest to us the right course. While in 
regard to these natural graces and beauties 
of character, we may do what Christ did, — love 
them and take pleasure in them ; we must still 
remember that the voice of the Gospel is the 
same to the man who has them, as to him who 
has them not ; and that it is to the man who 
has them, that that voice seems often most 
stem and severe — 'Take up the cross and 
follow me.' 

Even if the Gospel had never been preached, 
yet, if we knew that there was an eternal life 
which we might gain, we should hardly be in- 
clined to think it could be gained by the simple 
exercise of naturally kind and amiable disposi- 
tions. Even without the Gospel we might know 
that we were sent into this world to learn some- 
thing in it, not simply to carry out of it the 
disposition, kindly and amiable though it might 
be, with which God's Providence brought us into 
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it. It is a world in which, if we look, we shall 
see that something more is wanted than kind- 
ness and amiableness; namely, self-restraint, 
self-chastening, self-sacrifice. And then if, with 
the Bible in our hand, we read the life of 
Christ our example, if we think what our 
hearts must be to need such a redemption, and 
if, with this view, we search beneath the fair 
and smooth surface to see what there is within, 
how much there is in us of that sin which He 
had to die for ; I think we must all confess that 
besides the cultivation of what is pleasing, we 
have a still more urgent duty to perform in the 
correction of what is wrong. And the Gospel 
may very likely seem in this way to deal 
harshly with us. It will seem perhaps to put 
aside what we take pleasure in thinking about, 
what may seem our good and strong points, our 
special means of usefulness : its requirements 
may be such that we may be tempted to say, 
* This is a hard saying, who can hear it V But 
the house of our fair character, without the 
Gospel, is rotten and unsafe in the foundation, 
and there it is that work is to be done. We 
may and we must try to keep the upper part 
standing, as well as we can, while we set right 
what is wrong underneath : we are not to throw 
away the blessings we have received, and there 
is no blessing so great as a naturally kind and 
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amiable temper, if God has given us such ; but 
these blessings must be put on another founda- 
tion ; they must rest no longer on the shifting 
sands of nature, but on the rock of divine grace. 
Then they themselves will be ennobled and 
glorified, and, though still the same, will yet 
be dijBferent and better than they were: the 
Gospel blessings on the meek and merciful will 
reinforce nature, and we shall love man the 
better for knowing what it is to love God too. 

Practically, the consideration of this matter 
is perhaps of more consequence in regard of 
those whose character we may in any respect 
have the task of forming, than it is in regard of 
ourselves. We should not be men and women, 
at least little worthy of the name of such, if 
the charm of kindness, engagingness, goodness, 
amiableness, did not win our hearts, and if we 
looked on them with suspicion and cold reserve. 
But we must not let our hearts be taken cap- 
tive ty them in such a way as to be blind to 
mischief and wrong which may lurk beneath 
them, or to forget that, if they are to be graces 
which we wish to stand the storms of life and 
the cold night of death and to go on to eter- 
nity, we must take care that they have a good 
soil underneath them, — the soil, for no other 
will do, of a heart made new by the Gospel. 
Life will have trials which will want more, for 
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the bearing up against them, than graces such 
as these, and we must do what we can, early 
and betimes, to help and nourish that strength 
and firmness of character which will be able 
to bear the cross as it comes, making it, by 
patience, hope, and faith, the cross of Christ, 
as reminding us of His sufferings, His love, and 
His triumph. Let us never be deceived into 
thinking that a pleasant character is necessarily 
a good one, or that one less pleasant is neces- 
sarily bad. With such mistaken notions we shall 
be likely to injure both, to spoil the one, and 
sour or embitter the other : let us not shrink 
from seeing what is wanting to each, and let us 
specially be mindful of the one great remedy, 
the Gospel. 

And with regard to all : let us learn to love 
and to value whatever is good in them, as some- 
thing from God, without nevertheless being led 
to disguise or alter the voice, harsh as it may 
seem, of the Gospel Much goodness is recon- 
cilable, and is constantly reconciled, m this 
world, with much sin : but such agreement 
between Christ and Belial is what the Gospel 
will not hear of. With all this young man's 
amiableness and honesty and good conduct to- 
wards men, it is probable that there was in his 
heart (not perhaps to a very great degree, for 
then Christ would not have loved him), still 
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that there was something there of inward co- 
vetousness or worldliness, and that this was the 
reason why Christ gave to him the command, 
in more absolute terms than to others, ' Sell all 
that thou hast, and give to the poor.' 

The Gospel was meant to embrace men of 
all sorts, rich and poor, young and old, strong 
and weak, each man having his work assigned 
to him according as God should variously give 
his gifts ; the rich man to honour Grod and to 
help and benefit men with his substance, the 
strong man with his strength, the wise with his 
wisdom. God may make the cross of any one 
to be the loss of all he has, but it is not a 
general law of the Gospel that men should 
make this so for themselves, and (except as in 
this case, by a special call) give up the outward 
goods which God has bestowed on them, any 
more than their life, their health, or their 
knowledge, which He has given them likewise. 
But as I said, there was probably in this man, 
with all his amiableness, the sin^of covetous- 
ness : and the Gospel, like a true remedy, went 
directly to the diseased part. No doubt he 
had many arguments to justify such covetous- 
ness as there was : his amiability and good 
character very likely disguised it from the eyes 
of men : but it was one of the weights which 
he had to lay aside before he could follow 
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Christ. And, neither for ourselves nor for 
others, must we allow such unhallowed com- 
promises. No goodness of whatever sort will 
make up for indulged sin. Character will be 
mixed; we cannot help that: nobody is all 
good: but nobody must sit down contented 
with what in him is not good. So far as each 
man's chai'acter is thus mixed, so much need is 
there of the cross and of the example of Christ ; 
he must take the one for his own, his trust, his 
hope, his badge, his warning memorial ; and he 
must follow the other. May God give us grace 
so to follow Christ in this life, that we may 
come after Him, by the merits of His cross, 
to heaven. 
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Heb. XI. 27. 

For he endured, as seeing Him who is invisible. 

To understand the Epistle to the Hebrews, we 
shall do well to carry back our minds to the 
position of those to whom it was written. They 
had the Old Testament for their Bible as we 
have the Old and New together for ours : they 
looked back to Moses as the divine messenger 
from God who had brought to them their sys- 
tem of faith, of law, and of religion : they be- 
lieved heartily and thoroughly in this, and 
reposed in it all their hopes and their confi- 
dence. 

The inspired writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has for his purpose not to destroy 
this their belief and make them cease to be 
Jews or Hebrews, but to build upon it a belief 
higher and better, the belief, namely, in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Accordingly, throughout the 
Epistle he brings strongly before them both 
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the excellencies and divineness on the one side, 
and the wants and shortcomings on the other, 
of the law of Moses in which they believed, 
taking occasion from both to commend to them 
the new faith of Jesus Christ. He presents 
to them the faith or law of Christ at once as 
like and as unlike that of Moses : like, in such 
a manner as might make them fitly receive it 
as coming from the same God who had given 
the law of Moses : unlike, in so far as it filled 
up much in the law of Moses which was want- 
ing and deficient, and explained or fulfilled 
much in it which otherwise was dark and in- 
complete. It is as if the Apostolic writer had 
said to his converts. Let your Jewish belief 
prepare you for the faith of Christ in the double 
way : see here in Christ, a prophet whom the 
Lord has raised up, like to Moses (as all that 
He does, being perfect, is alike and harmonious), 
but rising above Moses in greatness and in 
glory ; not dimming thereby such glory as be- 
longs to Moses and the faith which he was 
commissioned to reveal, but rather elevating 
and exalting it, by shewing what the dark things 
in it meant, what the peculiar ordinances of it 
were types and shadows of, by taking ofif the 
vail which till then had covered it, and making 
the Old Testament and the New, the Temple 
and the Church, the Law and the Gospel, into 
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one Bible, one pure faith, one perfect means of 
salvation, one great putting forth of the glory 
of the one God, as we have them at this day. 
In the first place then we are shewn the 
likeness between the Old and the New dis- 
pensation. As God spoke of old to the children 
of Israel by a divine messenger, Moses; as 
He brought them out of the land of bondage 
into the land of promise and of deliverance ; 
as He established for them a system of sacrifice 
or offering for sin; so in these ^ast times, the 
Christian times. He has spoken again by a new 
messenger, Christ, proclaiming a new deliver- 
ance, the deliverance from sin to holiness and 
heaven, and giving knowledge of a new sacrifice, 
even that of Christ our Lord Himself. But this 
was only a part of what needed shewing ; for if 
the new messenger, the new deliverance, the 
new sacrifice, were only like the old, why needed 
there this repetition ? or why, if this were so, 
should the children of Israel leave their old 
prophet Moses to join themselves to Christ? 
The Apostle accordingly goes on to commend 
to the Hebrews the faith of Christ by shewing 
them how God's proceedings in it were unlike 
what they had been of old, that is, how much 
more glorious was the faith of Christ, how it 
made up what was wanting in that of Moses, 
how imperfect that of Moses was without it 
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The very first chord, you will perceive, 
struck by the Epistle, is of this character; 
* God who at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by His Son,' whose glory the Apostle then 
goes on grandly to describe. Moses was as a 
servant, and as a servant was faithful : Christ 
is the Son. So much for the character of the 
messenger. Then as to that of the deliverance : 
the Apostle poyits out the imperfection of the 
old deliverance of the children of Israel, and 
shews from the language of the Old Testament 
itself, after that deliverance had taken place, 
as, for instance, from the 95th Psalm, which we 
read every Sunday, that the voice of the old 
dispensation was, 'there remaineth a rest for 
the people of God,' that rest, namely, that 
sabbath-keeping, that complete deliverance, 
triumph, salvation, which was proclaimed by 
the Gospel. And then as to the sacrifice: if 
the old deliverance was imperfect, still more 
were the old sacrifices. The Apostle shews, 
in that energetic language which you all re- 
member, how the blood of bulls and of goats 
could never take away sin: how the necessity 
of constantly offering these sacrifices over and 
over again proved this: how the priests who 
offered them were sinful men themselves and 
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therefore could not make atonement for the 
sins of others : and much more beside. But with 
the new sacrifice which the Apostle proclaimed 
all was different. Here the priest and the 
sacrifice were one, Christ our Lord; the priest, 
sinless, and therefore fully able to offer for 
others; the sacrifice, a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole world, a sacrifice therefore needing 
no repetition, that of the Lamb of God, the 
Son of God Himself. 

I have said that the Apostle's purpose in 
the Epistle is to commend the faith of Christ 
to those who, having been Jews, had only 
lately received that faith : but besides this, he 
makes it his object throughout the Epistle 
to urge practical lessons corresponding to the 
argument by which he commends the Gospel 
to them. 

The great practical lesson is that which is 
immediately derived from the excellence and 
superiority of God's new revelation of Himself 
over His older one. 'If this salvation is so 
great,' the Apostle urges, * how shall we escape 
if we neglect it?' What more can we hope 
that God will do for us ? ' He that despised 
Moses' law died without mercy under two or 
three witnesses. Of how much sorer punish- 
ment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy 
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who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace V 
Over and over again in the Epistle, exhorta- 
tions of this kind are repeated. 

But along with practical lessons of this kind, 
drawn from the unlikeness of the old to the 
new dispensation and from the greater glory of 
the latter, there are others derived rather from 
the consideration of the likeness existing between 
them. Of this kind in the main, is that great 
practical lesson of patience and of faith which 
occupies the 11th chapter, and parts of those 
going before and following. New as they may 
have been in the Christian faith, those to whom 
the Apostle was writing had evidently begun 
already to grow weary in well doing. They were 
in danger of letting slip the things which they 
had heard, and of falling away, as we see from 
the 2nd and the 6th chapters: and, accord- 
ingly, at the end of the 10th chapter, when the 
Apostle has ended his comparison of the Jewish 
with the more glorious Christian ordinances, 
he passes very rapidly to rather a different 
subject, the need of patience. * Call to remem- 
brance the former days :' ' Cast not away there- 
fore your confidence:' *For ye have need of 
patience :' ' For yet a little while, and he that 
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shall come will come, and will not tarry :' ' Now 
the just shall live by faith/ That is, even 
under your old law of Moses and under the 
old covenant (for the last passage is a quotation 
from the prophet Habakkuk), it was faith that 
was the life of the just man, and a man had to 
take care that he did not draw back, for if he 
did, it would be to his own perdition. Do not 
wonder then, the Apostle urges, that you have 
under Christ's law also to be faithful and to be 
patient. So had all your Hebrew fathers. It is 
no new thing for God's dispensations to be of pa- 
tience and faith. So they have always been. If 
you have for a time to walk by faith rather than 
by sight, to hope rather than to enjoy, to trust 
and to be patient under some delay and dis- 
couragement, do not think on this account 
that our message is not from God, but look how 
Noah, Abraham, and Moses had to be patient. 
Noah laboured for years and years in the con- 
struction of the ark, for no reason that men 
about him could see, for there were no outward 
signs of the flood that was coming ; but God 
had warned him that it was coming, he saw 
it therefore in prospect, and he worked accord- 
ingly : this we are told was by faith. Abraham 
went out of his own land where he was happy 
and prosperous to wander into a strange and 
new land, for no reason that men could see: 
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but God had called, commanded, and promised, 
and he saw in prospect God's promises fulfilled, 
and looked for the city which had foundations, 
which God Himself had made : this was by faith. 
And Moses again, of whom the text speaks, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, cared not for the pleasures of sin, 
feared not the wrath of the king: and the 
reason is, that he 'endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible.' Thus the character of Moses 
will bring those who rightly follow it to the 
Christian character, just as the law of Moses 
was meant to bring those who rightly under- 
stood it to the Gospel. 

So far I have been occupied with the general 
connexion of the Epistle: I must now say a 
few words in explanation of the meaning of my 
text. We read there that faith, as it was in 
Moses and as it must be in us, is, as it were, 
a sight of the unseen, and that its proper 
consequence is patient and hopeful endurance. 
We have then first the contrast of two things; 
sight on the one side, having for its object 
the world or the things of the world ; on the 
other side, faith, a higher and nobler sight, 
having for its object that which is above and 
beyond the world, namely, the soul, heaven, and 
God. And, corresponding to these two kinds 
of sight, there are two ways of living, so dif- 
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ferent, that the man who lives by the one 
cannot understand the man who lives by the 
other. Take, for an example, Noah before the 
flood living in the midst of the worldly and un- 
godly people : how foolish, unreasonable and 
visionary he must have seemed to them as he was 
building the ark, while there was no appearance 
of danger, and only God's word and warning 
threatened anything which needed to be pro- 
vided against! But, on the other hand, how 
well he knew that ikey were the really foolish 
and unreasonable ! 

And very much the same, though it is not 
so open and apparent, is the difference between 
men now. And the great question for us to 
answer still is, Which is the wise and practical 
man, the man who lives for this life, or the man 
who lives for another? Which is it that is 
dreaming and visionary, the man whose mind 
dwells on God, and heaven, or the man whose 
thoughts are all of this world, and who thinks 
that happiness may be secured by attending 
to that ? There is a man, we will say, whom 
none would call wicked, a man sober, labori- 
ous, earnest, honest; but whose thoughts, for 
himself and others, are entirely on the things 
of this world, and who takes credit to himself 
as a wise and prudent man that they are so : 
is he right ? Is it the enduring substance that 
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he has been attending to, and have the religious 
man's thoughts been upon the shadow and the 
empty dream? Or is the opposite the case; is it 
the things of this world which are the fleet- 
ing and unreal shadows, as compared with the 
soul, and heaven, and God? 

'The things which are seen are temporal, 
the things which are not seen are etemaP/ By 
'temporal' is meant more than saying that 
they last only for a time : the word implies the 
reason for their being thus passing and transi- 
tory. And so by ' eternal,' as said of the things 
of heaven, is meant more than that they last 
for ever: the reason is implied why they so 
last. The things of this world, the things seen, 
are accidental, occasional, coming and going, 
varying and changing with times and seasons, 
coming to maturity and then declining, decay- 
ing, disappearing: the things which are not 
seen, the things of heaven, are no way depend- 
ing on season and accident, but are solid, sub- 
stantial, unchanging as God, to whom they 
belong. And thus the things seen and tem- 
poral are not what we can or ought to make 
the object of our lives. They will deceive, 
betray, disappoint us : the object and purpose 
of our lives must be something beyond and 
beside them. They are indeed about us and 

* 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
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around us and in our path ; we must have to 
do with them, and it is not possible nor would 
it be wise to try to shut our eyes to them, to 
live as though earth were different from what 
it is : but we must look through the things of 
earth to something else, and live for that. 
What we do with the things of earth should 
have reference to heaven : our care should be, 
' so to pass through the things temporal, that 
we finally lose not the things eternal/ 

Of the things unseen which we are to see 
by faith I have mentioned that one is the soul, 
that inward life which does not shew itself to 
the earthly eye and feeling, as the life of the 
body does. We are careful about our bodily 
life, because we feel its weakness, its wants, 
and its fluctuations, and we see well enough, 
and grieve many of us, that it is temporal, that 
chance and accident are continually affecting 
it and may destroy it, that it has its time and 
season, and soon begins its downward course to 
decline, decay, decrepitude and death. Let us 
endeavour to look at the things unseen, and 
to understand that we have another life with- 
in us, which, though not so necessarily forcing 
itself upon our feeling and our view, is more 
really ours, more real altogether, unhurt by 
accident, not given us for a time or season, 
but to be ours for ever. The soul does not 
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grow old, but the light and life of it may go on 
growing and shining ever more and more, till 
the death of the body brings it to, fulness 
and to perfect day. 

And the soul, even on earth, belongs to 
heaven, being meant by God to come there. 
In the midst of the things of earth there are the 
things of heaven for us to think of: and while 
we consider ourselves, as to earth, creatures with 
a short span of life to take care about, and that 
subject to all sorts of possibilities and accidents 
beyond our power, we have to consider our- 
selves, as to heaven, creatures of eternity, with 
an inheritance prepared for us by God, which we 
must labour for indeed, but of which, if we do 
thus labour, nothing can deprive us, to which 
nothing but ourselves can prevent our going. 
Let this be what we care for, this be what we 
look forward to. 

And the seeing thus our spiritual abode and 
our wider citizenship, a heaven which may 
be our inheritance, cannot be without another 
sight too, that sight which Moses had, the sight 
of Him who is invisible. Acquaint now thy- 
self with Him. Let God be our companion ; 
and whatever effort it may cost, let us try if 
we cannot have enough of faith, enough of 
the spiritual eye, to see Him. The Christian 
life is a life as of one who sees God; not in 
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vision, not in excitement: with his bodily eyes, 
and in his reason, he is like others: but his 
thoughts are in such a manner of God, his 
effort is so continually to please God, his feel- 
ing of love to God is so earnest, his wish is so 
great to submit himself to God's will, that 
his life is as if God was before him, and as 
if he saw God as plainly and continually as 
God looks oh him. 

But observe here, the sight of the invisible 
is important as it leads to endurance. I men- 
tion this, because the sight by faith of the in- 
visible or unseen is a thing most different in 
different people. You know what imagination 
or fancy means, and you know what hope- 
fulness or cheerfulness of spirit means : a man 
may have faith without either of them ; and on 
the other hand, a man may mistake one or 
other of them for faith. If, besides our faith. 
We have a mind which is imaginative, we shall 
picture to ourselves perhaps (and no harm that 
we should) what heaven is like, and anticipate 
its blessedness in our thoughts : if again, besides 
our faith, we are cheerful in natural spirit, we 
shall be untroubled with doubts and fears, and 
need little effort to go on our Christian way 
rejoicing. But if our faith is without these, 
if it is neither accompanied by imagination nor 
by natural cheerfulness ; if the thought of the 
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unseen is to us a painful effort, and if we cannot 
help bringing into religion that anxiety of mind 
which may be our torment in everything else, 
still we may endure^ as seeing Him who is in- 
visible; and our endurance with this greater 
effort needed for it^ in the face of this greater 
difficulty, will be as pleasing to God on the 
one side as the livelier faith of those whom 
I just now spoke of on the other. If we may 
imagine a reason why, in this chapter of the 
text, the great religious men of old whose 
faith is being spoken of are brought together 
and their religious life and experience sum- 
marily narrated, it is that we might see how 
multiform, how various, how different for differ- 
ent characters, how fitted for every different 
emergency of life, Christian faith is, as well as 
how necessary for every Christian. Let us 
each then have our own faith, as we shall be 
sure to have our own trials, and with whatever 
sight of the invisible it shall please God to 
grant us, let us endure. Whether what we 
are called to is, as with Moses in Pharaoh's; 
court, to give up prosperity and defy danger i 
whether, as with Abraham, to sacrifice ^vhat we 
love best, to believe that which, to man, seems 
impossible, to go forth at God*s bidding not 
knowing Where we go : let us endure. We 
know that there is one thing to which we are 
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all called: to confess, like all the patriarchs, 
that vre are 'strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth ^; to desire 'a better country, that is an 
heavenly'; to look for * a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God '. 

May God grant us in His time to see that 
city, that better country, that glorious home of 
the strangers and pUgrims of faith : and when 
our earthly tabernacle is dissolved, may we have, 
through Christ, our building of God, our house 
not made with hands^ eternal in the heavens. 
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Prov. III. 6. 

In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 

direct thy paths. 

The present is an occasion different from that 
on which we ordinarily meet together in this 
house of prayer. We are met to-day, as you 
know, to ask God's blessing on our Benefit So- 
cieties, and on the changes which we have made 
in our manner of uniting ourselves together for 
each other's help and succour ; and since we are 
to go forth from this house of God to social 
meeting and enjoyment, we are here as it were 
to take God beforehand into our festivity, to 
begin it with the acknowledgment of Him, and 
the giving Him thanks for all His benefits. 

And as the occasion is unusual, so is the 
attendance : we here are not, I wish we were, 
the usual congregation of this church. I sup- 
pose at this moment few are absent of that 
portion of our population which, in most re- 

^ Preached in 1862, on oooasion of the reorganization of 
the Trampington Benefit Societies. 
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spects, is the most important portion of aU, 
those stout and strong of hand who earn and 
win, under the blessing of God, the sustenance 
which God has appointed should be needed for 
man's support. It is a solemn thing to think 
of all the power and force, for good or for evil, 
which is here united within the house of God ; 
to think what this place might be if those before 
me now were really to be moved by the grace 
of God to lead godly and Christian lives, and 
what it must be, on the other hand, so far as 
they are forgetful of Him and disobedient to 
Him. One cannot help feeling, that with such 
a congregation as is here to-day, it is not the 
goodness, happiness, salvation, of particular in- 
dividuals, but of whole families, that is con- 
cerned. Of those here, a large proportion are 
fathers of families already, and many more will 
in all probability soon be so. And the occa- 
sion is one which makes us specially think of 
this fact about them. We are met to-day as 
members of societies the object of which is to 
provide help for each other under disability 
and sickness; the sting and special bitterness 
of such sickness, with most of our members, 
being that it is not one only that suffers, but 
wife and children suffer too, and double the 
suffering of the husband and father unable to 
work for them. To-day is an occasion then that 
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very worthily brings before the active, the strong, 
the heads of families, their importance — how 
much depends upon them, how much of the 
welfare and happiness of others follows on their 
health and industry, how much suffering of 
others foUows on their sickness and their not 
working. My object however on the present 
occasion is rather to show them the other side 
of the picture : to make them, when they think 
how much depends on them, think of it in this 
view, how much they are answerable for ; how 
much they have to thank God for ; how much 
they may do for God; how all-important it is, 
not only for themselves, but for others, that 
they should do this ; and lastly, if they wish 
to do it, in what way they must set about the 
work. 

And first, let those who, in health and 
strength, have united themsdives in a society 
for mutual help and aid, think how much they 
have to thank God for, and in what way they 
ought really to thank Him. No doubt, if God had 
so ordered it, they might have had many other 
things which they would have been very glad 
to have had. God might have made them rich, 
and powerful, and great, instead of their having 
to work in sun, and cold, and rain, for their 
daUy bread. But in the mean time, turning 
for a moment fix>m what God has no* given , 
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them, do they make the most of what he has ? 
If he has given them strong arms and set them 
in a place where, as I am sure is the case here, 
they can provide themselves as soon as they 
please, and far sooner than is generally possible 
in the ranks above them, with wife and home, 
and surround themselves with childi'en, and 
feel that> though they may be pinched some* 
times, they are in no fear of want, and that, if 
sickness and misfortune should, in God's will, 
come upon them, their neighbours will help 
them (as they would help their neighbours) by 
means of societies such as that which is now 
•assembled here, is there not in all this much 
to be thankful for ? 

To-day is a day which should make you 
think of your strength and your weakness ; be 
thankful to God for your health ; be mindful of 
the chance and possibility of suffering, sickness, 
death. It will be a sad thing for you in time 
of sickness to have to remember that in your 
health you never thought of God, or gave Him 
thanks for your health, or used it in doing 
what He would have you do. Perhaps this 
unthankfuhiess may have moved Him to with^ 
draw wh^it you so misused, and seemed not to 
value. "When I am in my health. Thou up- 
boldest me\" are the Psalmist's words to God ; 

^ Ps. xl). 12 (Pra^or.book Yersion), 
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remember that this is the case with all, and 
let us in all our thoughts and actions acknow- 
ledge it. 

But perhaps you will ask, in other words 
of the Psalmist, "What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits toward me^V 
First, like the Psalmist, resolve to take the cup 
of salvation yourselves : to be Christian men^ 
to do your duty, to keep God's commandments^ 
to work for Him and to be faithful to Him, 
as I am sure most, I hope all of you, are hard* 
working and faithful in the service of your 
earthly employers. Why should God alone be 
neglected ? — God, the best paymaster of all; for 
He pays with heaven, with eternal happiness, 
with eternal life. And remember, as I said, it 
is not only salvation for yourselves that is con- 
cerned, but salvation for others, whom you 
love. If you toil hard in the fields and think 
it quite reward enough for all your toil to see 
your children healthy and happy when you 
come back to your home in the evening, does 
that other sort of happiness never come into 
your mind, which is of far more consequence, — 
the happiness which depends upon whether 
they and you are Christians indeed ? If you 
cannot bear to see them sufiering and in want, 
can you bear to think of them growing up 

* Pfl. cxvi 12. 
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enemies of God, and missing salvation and 
heaven ? If you would be ashamed to be idle 
and to leave them without enough to eat, are 
you not ashamed of disobeying God, and setting 
them an example which may bring them to 
hell ? — ^an example of drunkenness, an example 
of swearing, an example of neglect of Sunday, 
of church, of prayer ? Do you think so much 
of driving want from your house, and do you 
not care that Satan perhaps dwells in it in the 
form of some cherished sin, nor think of God^s 
blessing being far away ? 

True, your children's salvation does not 
altogether depend upon you : they Tnay grow 
up good however evil you may be, or evil how- 
ever you may strive to set good before them : 
but it needs no words to tell you how much 
the likelihood of what they will be depends 
upon the kind of family or household of which; 
as children, they are members, and to that 
family it is the head, the husband and father, 
that gives the tone and character. All that is^ 
done or taught in school and church will too 
surely soon be undone and untaught in a bad, 
an irreligious, a careless, home. 

But though our congregation here to-day 
consists for the most part of the stout and 
strong, the workers and earners of our village, 
they are not all fathers of families, and there 
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are many to whom what I have said so far may 
seem not to apply. There are many who are 
only just entering on the vigorous life of man* 
hood, and to whom the cares and duties of a 
father and head of a household are only in the 
future. But it is to them, in view of that 
future, that the earnest word of exhortation is 
perhaps even more necessary than to others. 
They are more than any in the time of choice ; 
in the time when what is said one may hope 
will be listened to : their joining together as 
we have done in a society for mutual aid if 
sickness should come is a mark of their looking 
forward to the time before them : what I say 
to them is, Do look forward, and think of what 
is before you, and begin your life as men aright 
and well Remember your Creator in the days 
of your youth ^ and strength, in these the good, 
the best, years of your life, now that you are 
past the time of thoughtless childhood merely 
under the control of others, and while yet the 
burdens which advancing years will too surely, 
in one shape or another, bring with them, are 
far off in the future. " I have written unto 
you, young men," says the Apostle, " because 
ye are strong, and the Word of God abideth in 
you, and ye have overcome the wicked one'." 
How many of these three things may I say to 

1 EocL xii. 1. • 1 Joh. ii. 14. . > 
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those before me? The first, doubtless — "ve 
"are strong,** What might our village become if 
that strength were but used well and aright ? 
The second I may say in some measure — " the 
Word of God abideth in you " — that is, you of 
the age which I am now addressing have 
almost all been taught it in the school and in 
church ; you can read it ; you have read much 
of it and have learnt some; — does it abide 
with you ? do you ever try to recollect what you 
have learnt of it, ever read it now, or care to 
listen to it? and has it any place, think you, 
in your hearts? And then may I say^ in the 
third place — "ye have overcome the wicked 
one"? You are at the age when his tempta- 
tions are strongest and of most fearful con- 
sequence: try to have, by God's grace, your 
mind and soul strong as your arms are, or else 
there is no age at which you are more likely 
to be weakly and foolishly led astray to things 
by which your whole life may be spoiled and 
ruined; and not only so, but through which you 
may lose your eternal salvatioiL Now is your 
time to establish your character before man 
and before God; to act so that there may be 
nothing in your past life, as you look back 
iipon it, to be ashamed of, nothing for envious 
tongues to tell against you to your disadvan- 
tage; every thing to make you loved, trusted. 
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respected, upright before men, well-pleasing to 
God. 

In setting before you all, young men and 
heads of families, the work which you have 
to do for God and the duty which you owe 
to Him, I have already, as I could not but 
do, said much about the importance of your 
action in this work and duty. In the same 
way in which I would have you thankful to 
God for what He has given you, instead of 
foolishly thinking about how much more He 
may have given to others, so I would have you 
think highly of yourselves and respect your- 
selves, and not consider that what you do is 
of but little consequence to anybody. First 
and foremost, do not, in the words of Scripture, 
*judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life\* 
I have already alluded to the diflference be- 
tween the congregation here to-day and our 
congregations at ordinary times: some differ- 
ence in this respect is natural: we cannot 
perhaps expect on Sundays to have all the 
grown-up working men of the place gathered 
together at one time, as they almost all are 
to-day: but is not the difference between the 
attendance at such times and the attendance 
to-day more, far more, than it ought to be? 
Does the attendance at church, and the at- 

1 Acts xiii. 46. 
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tendance at the Holy Communion of you, 
working men of this village, bear a fair pro- 
portion to the attendance of other parts of our 
population? Or is it not rather the fact 
that the grown-up labouring fathers of fami- 
lies are those who, of all the people in our 
village, are the least regular church-goers ? > 
If this is so, why is it ? Is religion not good 
enough for you, or are you not good enough 
for religion ? I want you to feel, not only that 
you ought to come to church, but that your 
absence makes a blank here ; that we cannot 
spare you, that God thinks about you, and 
misses your service of Him ; that we are not 
the congregation that we ought to be, with 
you, away ; that your wives and your children 
will not do without you, we want yourselves; 
that you have got, as I have tried to show 
you, a most important work and most important 
duties to do, and that there is special need 
therefore for you to come to God's house, to 
learn how to do them, and to pray to God 
for grace to help you in them. Do not then 
act as if salvation, heaven, eternal life, were 
things which perhaps concern your richer 
neighbours, but have nothing to do with you. 
Do not lower yourselves in this way far 
more than any possible looking down upon 
you by others could lower you. Take your: 
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place in Christ's church, and feel and assert 
the importance of it. You are the edu- 
cators of your children, not we, though we 
try to help you in it: you are the heads 
aad masters of your households, and stand 
there in the place of God who is the Father 
of us all, and Christ who is the husband of 
His church; stand there as His priests and 
ministers. You are doing one noble Christian 
duty already in working hard to support those 
you love, aod God is pleased with you for that: 
come then to church yourselves to meet your 
children, and acknowledge God as the God of 
all the families here, as he was of all the 
families of Israel. Do not you, of all others, 
be the class among us who do not choose to 
acknowledge Him. 

Think better then of yourselves, I would 
say to all, than to pass your lives merely 
carelessly, like the beasts that perish, with the 
mind and soul unawakened within you, with 
no remembrance that you are the children of 
God, Bis own image, heirs, through Christ, of 
everlasting life. Your life, hard as it must be 
with most of you in some things, is not one 
that need make you as to things of conse- 
quence, lower in mind and soul, less worthy 
in the eyes of God and of the wise among 
men, than those whom God, so far as. this 
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world is concerned, has placed above you. In 
fact, the better among you know this. If you 
bear a good character and are trusted, if your 
families are brought up well and respectably, 
if you do your work and duty in your place, 
you are respected and looked up to, and you 
know it, and you ought to feel a Christian's 
pride in it, which is a feeling of thankfulness 
to God* And you the younger have had ad- 
vantages added to this which the elder have 
not had : if you are strangers to the pleasure 
and instruction, and greater enjoyment of every- 
thing about you, which books, in the long 
winter evenings, may give you, it is your fault. 
Make the most then of your life, I would say, 
for some of you, I think, might make much 
more of it — might be happier as well as better; 
might use many idle times, your Sundays, for 
instance, to very much better purpose; might 
make your family life much more one of 
pleasure and enjoyment than you do. Were 
there time, much might be said on this ; but 
now I must finish: only begging you to re- 
member that the salt of life is God's blessing, 
which to-day we specially ask upon our new 
and altered Benefit Societies, and that the first 
duty of life is the acknowledgment of Him, 
which here, as members of theie, we solemnly 
make ; and to remember too, that besides the 
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life of earthy we have another life of far more 
importance after it And the reason why we 
should try, in God's strength and after the 
example of Christ, to live our life well here 
on earth is, not so much because that is the 
way to be happy here, as because through the 
things temporal here lies our way to the things 
eternal hereafter. Let us acknowledge God 
in all our ways, not only that we may have 
Him for our friend on earth, but that we may 
have Him for our guide to heaven : and may 
He bring us all to meet there, in a more 
glorious society and congregation than any 
that can meet on earth ; redeemed by Qbrist, 
and made happy through Him for ever. 
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2 Tim. ii. 25. 

If Ood peradventure mil give them repentance 
to the acknowledging of the truth. 

Among the various attributes of God, our 
Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, that of His 
goodness or bounty is one which, if we think 
at all, we can hardly pass by or forget. It is 
He who giveth us all things richly to enjoy : 
He is the giver of all good gifts : * every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
eometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
tuming\' 

But some of these good gifts, and those 
too of the most solid value, are not such as 
to commend themselves at once to our natural 
feelings; they may seem to contribute little 
to our happiness or enjoyment ; their first 
aspect is not pleasing, but serious and sad. 

1 Jas. i. 17. 
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Of this kind is the gift of repentance men- 
tioned in the text. It is eminently a Gospel 
gift, one of those gifts which Christ, the Captain 
of our salvation gave to man, when from the 
cross and the conquered mansions of hell He 
ascended up on high and led captivity captive ; 
but it is a gift bearing upon it the signs and 
the marks of that gloomier and sadder state of 
things which Christ came to put an end to. 
It is the first word of the Gospel call, the har- 
binger and introducer of brighter and plea- 
santer, though not more blessed, gifts which 
follow it. It is the voice of the old law sound- 
ing on into the new with a voice not now, of 
wrath and threatening, but of mercy and pro- 
mise. It is John the Baptist standing between 
the old and the new covenants, the forerunner 
of the glories of the second, the last echo of the 
prophetic denunciations of the first. But it is 
more than John the Baptist; it is Christ our 
Lord himself: the first word of His preaching 
and of His call was the same which John had 
spoken — Repent. 

Let us consider to-day the gift of repent- 
ance, first, as a gift which, though not itself 
seemingly of enjoyment, is still something which 
we must be sure to mix in the cup of enjoy- 
ment which God has given us, of whatever 
nature that may be; or else we shall find 
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our joy grow bitter in the end and turn 
into disappointment and sadness. And let us 
consider, next, that this gift of repentance is 
given to us, in the manner in which Christ 
when He lived on earth gave so many of Hia 
blessed gifts of bodily healing, namely, by a 
voice of power, command and strength at once: 
'Stretch forth thine hand,' 'Arise and walk.' 
And lastly let us consider, that the reality, the 
heart and truth, of this gift of repentance is 
not in the sorrow, the tears and sadness, which 
are the first and outside view of it, but in the 
heavenly comfort and the fruitful life and 
energy which these have within or beneath 
them. 

There is not one of us — sick, poor, old, sad, 
whatever we may be — who has not much to be 
thankful for ; and perhaps there is not one of 
us who has not at one moment or another felt 
this. Our lives, therefore, even though our 
sufferings were as great as those which our 
Lord endured on earth, should be a sacrifice 
of praise and thankfulness to God. Though 
we live in a fallen world, with pain and sin 
around us and within us, still God's goodness 
and blessing has softened and tempered the 
curse once pronounced upon it, and men on 
the whole are the better for each other, and 
contribute to each other's happiness. 
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Thankfulness then is one feeling which 
should be roused in our minds by the thought 
of the goodness of God, as we see it in the 
world around us and in the experience of our 
own lives. But there is another feeling, too, 
which this thought should produce in us, or 
our thankfulness will be vain and deceitful. 
The goodness of God is meant to lead us to 
repentance*. If our inward ear is awake, God's 
goodness to us is ever a still small voice of 
gentle reproof, of expostulation, pleading, re- 
monstrance. Not to hear this in it is to miss 
half of what makes its goodness, and half of 
what makes the kindness and love of God in 
giving us what He gives. In this way there 
has been added, outside the gates of Paradise, 
a new ingredient, a new savour, a new energy, 
to those gifts of God of which man had ex- 
perience while yet in Paradise. Even in Para- 
dise those gifts were undeserved, but now to 
fallen man they speak with a voice of mercy 
impossible before the Fall. Since man's fall 
God has had a gift to bestow which was not 
in his treasury before, this very gift of repent- 
ance. 

Kepentance belongs to all. With repent- 
ance we begin our solemn services; and when 
we most feel or call ourselves God's people, our 

^ Bom. ii. 4. 
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voice will be most humble, most earnest, most 
contrite, before Him. The united voice of 
Christ's family and flock, redeemed as they are, 
conscious as they may be of grace and holy 
endeavour within them, is still but, *Have 
mercy upon us, miserable sinners/ But if this 
is so in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry^ ? If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear? 
If there is needed a gift of repentance from 
God for those who are sincerely striving to do 
His will, what shall be said of those who never 
think of this at all, those who are carried cap- 
tive by Satan at his will ? If such encourage 
themselves in their sins with the feeling that 
repentance will do as well last as first, that 
grace will the more abound, and God will be 
sure to forgive them ; let them remember that 
God offers them repentance now, but that none 
can tell how long He may continue to do so. 
Let them remember that repentance is a gift 
from Him, a gift which may be theirs now, but 
which they may miss, as others have done 
whom death has surprised and cut off in theif 
sins before repentance was possible ; that there 
have been those who, like Esau", after a long 
course of profaneness and despising God, have 
found no place of repentance, though they 

1 Luke xxiii. 31. ' Hebrews xii. 16. 
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sought it .carefully with tears ; lastly, that even 
if God still offers His mercy, their ear must 
yet be ever becoming deafer and more re- 
gardless. 

But let us now consider how it is that re- 
pentance can be called a gift of God. From 
what I have just been saying, it might seem to 
be rather a command than a gift ; something 
which men are to be urged and persuaded to 
do, rather than something offered for them to 
receive. 

The fact is that repentance, though a gift, 
is a gift the blessing of which is lost upon too 
many among us. Sin and inward evil of heart 
does not make itself felt, and press upon us, like 
the suffering and pain of the body: we are 
only too easily content to bear with diseases of 
the soul. When God therefore offers to us 
healing for them, and the first step of such 
healing, which is repentance, it is a gift which 
we do not understand and do not see the need 
of. So far from thinking that there is any- 
thing wrong with us, that we are not what we 
ought to be, we are often even proud, as if we 
were better than we need to be; we think we 
are rich and have need of nothing, and know 
not that we are wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked \ 

^ Eev. iii. 17. 
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If, indeed, we were righteous like this, then 
Christ's salvation and healing would be some- 
thing beside our need, for He came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance; and 
He said himself, 'They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick \' But 
pride will not stand real consideration and self- 
examination; and carelessness of what we are, 
and are to be, is unworthy of creatures who are 
to live, in happiness or misery, through eternity. 
Let our attitude then, as we stand before Christ 
our Lord, be one of seriousness, of earnestness, of 
self-examination: let us listen to the voice of 
the Gospel as those who wish to receive, and 
are ready to obey. And the first Gospel word 
will be. Repent. Not that we can of ourselves 
change our hearts from stone to flesh, and make 
the waters of contrition spring from them ; the 
Gospel call. Repent, means, Open your heart to 
receive God's grace and gift of repentance ; set 
yourself to do works meet for repentance, and 
the grace of repentance will be with you in the 
effort. What God commands us to do, and 
what we pray Him to give, seem indeed to be 
the same thing; but that is God's way of deal- 
ing. ' Turn you, turn you from your evil way V 
is what He commands us : * Turn us again, 

1 Mark ii. 17. ' Ezek. zxxiii. 11. 
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O Lord God of Hosts V is what we ask of 
Him. Our duty is not to think how this can 
be, but to make the effort to do as He bids, and 
we shall be sure of strength from Him to do it. 
The helpless and impotent paralytic, when 
Christ commanded him to arise, and take up 
his bed and walk, did not wait considering how 
it was possible for one, weak as he was, to do 
this: he simply obeyed, and in obeying found 
the strength for obedience. 

Let us take, then, all God's commands as 
promises, for such they are : they are the form 
in which He puts forth His hand to give us the 
gift that is needed for us. If we do but feel an 
earnest desire for the performance of them, that 
performance begins. If we, as the result of 
self-examination, understand that we have done 
what we ought to be sorry for, and turn our 
hearts towards God in love and desire for obe- 
dience, the godly sorrow will follow. 

But repentance is more than sorrow of any 
kind, and this was the last thing we had to con- 
sider ; even as sorrow, it might well be called a 
blessed gift of God; but it is really sorrow 
which contains within it a heavenly kernel and 
germ of joy and comfort. 

Repentance differs from every form of mere 
regret, or remorse, or that which the Apostle 

1 Ps. Ixxx. 19. 
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calls the sorrow of the world which worketh 
death*, in the fact that it is in its nature full of 
hope. It does not present the past to us, which 
we mourn and are sad for, as something all- 
incurable, as a load and a weight which must 
ever oppress us ; but as something which God 
knows about as well as we, and which yet He is 
prepared to blot out and forgive ; as something 
which we may leave behind us, and the look 
back to which may be superseded and prevented 
by the earnest looking forward to the race 
which we have to run and the glory which we 
may attain. God only wishes us to mourn as 
a step to our being comforted. Contrition and 
sorrow are only to soften the soil, that the seed 
of joy may root the deeper. It is the planting 
of that seed which is the reality, the truth, of 
repentance: and of this heavenly husbandry 
may that specially be said, ' They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy*.' May God grant that 
we may be partakers of that repentance which 
shall never be repented of, for Christ's sake ! 

1 2 Cor. vii. 10. ' Ps. cxxvi. 6. 
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Psalm cxix. 33, 34. 

Teo/ch me, Lord, the way of thy statutes; and 
I shall keep it unto the end. Give me un^ 
derstanding, and I shall keep thy law ; yea, 
I shall observe it with my whole heart. 

No prayer in the Bible has more reason to 
come home to the hearts of all of us than this. 
However great our experience may be, however 
much we may have listened and studied and 
tried to apply to the regulation of our lives 
what God has told us in His Word — perhaps 
the more we have done all this — the more we 
feel the difficulty and the value of spiritual 
wisdom. The way of God's statutes is hard, 
not as the way of transgressors is so, but hard 
with a difficulty which God in the end may 
make a blessing to us. It is hard to live a 
Christian life, and, what is more, it is hard to 
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know how to do so ; and unless we study God's 
Word and make good use of the time and op- 
portunities which He has graciously given us, 
no good feelings or favourable dispositions, still 
less mere earthly knowledge, will reveal to us 
that great, secret of God, the full knowledge of 
His will, which is with the righteous only, and 
is the only thing which makes them righteous. 

The text contains, we may say, three lessons. 
In the first place, a man must be taught of God, 
as a beginning; and then, secondly, if he is 
thus taught, he will k^ep God's law to the end ; 
and, lastly, he must pray that his understanding 
may be drawn out and increased and set in 
action in every way possible, that he may have 
the skill to make good aijd wise use of God's 
Word in all the difficulties and temptations of 
life. These three things we will now shortly 
consider. 

First, there must be teaching from God. 
Here do not let us get into mistake. Teach- 
ing from God does not shut out, but includes 
and takes in, as a part of it, proper teaching by 
man. Some people have wrongly said that, to 
wait as we should on God's teaching, we need 
learn nothing from man or in a human way, 
but should only attend to what we may think 
is the voice of God speaking within us, and 
follow this as our guide. . If ever anybody 
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should say so to any of us, the best thing we 
could do would be to take up the Bible and 
shew him that, and ask him why God can have 
given us so large a book with so much in it, 
which even to read requires some learning and 
study, while to put it together and remember 
it requires a great deal, if the real way of 
knowing His will is the shorter one of im- 
mediate and certain inspiration in each man's 
own heart. But the fact is, (as I need not say, 
for every one here knows enough of the Bible 
to know it,) in religion, for it to be effec- 
tual, teaching from the Holy Spirit within 
must go together with teaching, under the bless- 
ing of the same Holy Spirit, from man without; 
these two together make up that teaching of 
God which will enable a man to keep God's 
law. It is not only in the secret heart, but 
through the mind and from the lips of men, 
that God teaches : teaching God's law is a work 
of God even when man does it ; and this we 
ought to remember, both in order that those 
who teach may do so with great care and 
thought and reverence, and be cautious how, 
and what, they teach, and also that others may 
look upon their work with respect and honour, 
as one in which, if they do it in their proper 
place and in a fit spirit, they are fellow- 
workers with God. Let us now, then, think a 
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little what sort of thing this teaching by man 
must be. 

The proper time for teaching, we all know, 
is childhood and youth. I say we all know it, 
because we are constantly saying, for instance, 
' I cannot learn that, I am too old for it now ;' 
and because we call a man an educated and 
instructed man or not, according as he has had 
proper education and instruction in his youth. 
By ' teaching ' here we mean human teaching, 
because that teaching which comes immediately 
to the heart from God Himself, and which con- 
cerns our feelings, not our mind, does not 
belong more — at least it is to be hoped- not 
much more — to youth than to any age : in 
regard to religion, we must all be children, as 
St Paul and St John call those to whom they 
write, all feel our helpless ignorance and un- 
guided weakness, all stand to learn in God's 
school, submit to His chastisement, listen to 
every word or whisper, obey every sign, or hint, 
or direction which comes from Him, The 
public services of the Church, which are in- 
tended for every age, are specially adapted to 
this spiritual childhood : it is not so much the 
mind as the heart, that any voice raised in this 
holy place can reach : the preacher must sup- 
pose his hearers in some measure acquainted 
with the principles of the doctrine of Christy 
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and instructed, so far as the mind goes, to the 
kingdom of heaven. Thus the pulpit and the 
school want each other, and nothing that I or 
anybody can say here will make up, as to 
religious knowledge, for the absence of early 
Scriptural instruction and training, any more 
than school-knowledge of the Bible will make 
a man a Christian without that knowledge 
being sanctified by prayer and Church or- 
dinances, and serious heart-attention to the 
Gospel message. But for a man to know God's 
law as he should, the mind must be set to work 
upon it, and the mind will not work properly, 
unless set to work before it is stiff, and turned 
and bent other ways, and disinclined and unfit 
for work like this. 

But, secondly, if a man is thus taught of 
God in both the ways I have mentioned, and at 
the time when both God's ways of teaching — 
that in the heart and that through man— can 
have their full scope and action, namely, in 
childhood and youth, there is a full and reason- 
able prospect that he will keep God's law to 
the end. As the twig is bent, so is the tree 
inclined ; and though the Christian, of all men, 
must beware of pressing this too far, and, 
unlike God, denying in his heart to any the 
place of repentance; yet it is cleai*, even if the 
Bible did not tell us so^ that the child who is 
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trained up in the way he should go is more 
likely to keep in that way without departing 
from it* than the child who is wandering loose 
in vice and ignorance is to find it. What 
enters the mind in childhood stays there, or if 
it does not stay, often comes back : sometimes 
it is the grown man in his prime of life whom 
we see shewing in his conduct the orderliness, 
and steadiness, and Christian conscientiousness, 
and obedience which the Scriptural training of 
his childhood has worked in him : sometimes it 
is the old and decrepit whom we see, as he 
becomes like a child in body again, feeling the 
thoughts of childhood come back within him, 
and with bitter regret and repentance for an 
ill-passed and wasted life, falling back upon 
that happier and better time which old re- 
collected texts and hymns remind him of, and 
remembering thus his Creator when the evil 
days are really come, as he had been once 
taught to remember Him in his youth. A 
Christian education is a thing of which eternity 
alone will show the infinite value. 

But, thirdly, God*s law, though in one 
respect a thing by itself, as being infinite in 
value beyond everything else, yet in other 
respects, as it is to be taught by man and 
understood by the mind of man, is not a thing 

1 Prov. xxii. 6. 
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by itself or peculiar ; the understanding which 
makes us understand the Bible is the same by 
which we understand any other book : a man 
cannot be wise as to the Bible and a fool as to 
everything else. Now the calling out people's 
minds and setting them in action and making 
men think is of course a dangerous thing, 
because people may think wrong, and then 
they will act wrong : but, on the other hand, 
they will be sure to act wrong if they do not 
think at ally so that it is very possible the 
matter will in any case not be made worse : 
and, besides this, the more we can succeed in 
instructing them, the less likely they will be to 
think wrong, because the end and object of all 
our instruction is the Bible, and that is the 
great instrument to make people think right. 
Some men speak as if good understanding and 
good sense, which are the proper fruits of good 
education, were likely to lower people's value 
and esteem for God's law : if ever we should be 
tempted to think so, let us try the matter by 
our own case. In whatever degree we are 
instructed, has God's law gone down in the 
scale with us as we have felt ourselves to 
know more and to understand things better, or 
has it rather risen with us, and seemed more 
full of value and truth, more worthy of our 
attention, more like something coming from 
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God ? And if it has been so with us, may we 
not suppose that such is God's appointment, 
and that so it will be with others ? that of the 
two doors which knowledge may open to them, 
it will be that towards which she naturally 
points that she will open, the door to good and 
heaven, and not that which it is only seldom 
and by force she might be made to open, the 
door towards evil and towards hell ? 

God*s word is for man, for all men. He 
who runs may read it, and the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err in it*: but he to 
whom God, has given the blessing of a place of 
instruction to learn about it in, and Sundays of 
rest, and some hours of leisure in a quiet home 
to increase his knowledge of it, will read it 
better and more to profit, and love it better 
too, as he is able to enter more deeply into it. 
God's Word enters, often with blessed force, 
into the hearts of some who understand but 
very little of it, if they read or hear it as the 
Ethiopian eunuch did, with earnest and faith- 
ful use of all the J)owers they have : but, you 
will remember, the way in which God blessed 
and rewarded his earnestness and faithfulness 
was not by saving him in his comparative ig- 
norance, but by sending him means of fuller 
knowledge. And this is what I ask you, as 
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God's instruments, to help to provide for the 
children of the poor in this parish. As has 
been done to us, let us do to others. As God 
has enabled us, in diflferent degrees, to hear 
and read His Word with intelligence and un- 
derstanding so as to get the most out of it and 
make the most of it, and as He has done this 
by means of an education which has drawn out 
our minds and made us think, and reason, and 
judge, with whatever power of natural talent 
He has pleased to put within us : so let us try 
to do for others as He has done for us. This is 
what, in asking your contributions to the 
school, I have to beg of you to-day. It is hard 
work for our poorer neighbours, as we all know, 
to provide sustenance and nourishment either 
for the bodies or minds of their children : for 
ihe first we often charitably help them, when 
we see them need it: let us for the second 
too. They are required to do their part and 
contribute their share, but neither what can be 
got from them,^nor what former bounty has 
left to us, is suflScient for the carrying on of 
the school without what I hope God may put 
it into the hearts of those present here to con- 
tribute to-day. The school is at once a public 
institution, which we should all exert ourselves 
to keep flourishing as something which belongs 
to us all, and it is also a means of kindness and 
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charity to those who have abeady all the hard- 
ships which the word poverty includes to bear, 
and to whom the ignorance and disobedience of 
their children would be the greatest hardship 
of all. It is a work of God we ask you to sup- 
port, and therefore we may say that God's 
blessing will reward you for your support of it: 
it is a work of God, if only those who are more 
immediately concerned in the school can make 
it, what they would wish to make it, a house 
devoted to God and preparing the way for this 
His higher and holier house in which we are 
now assembled ; a house where may be taught 
the simple truth of God, and where the know- 
ledge of things of earth may be made to point 
and lead towards heaven. 

Of the school itself there is little to say this 
year in particular except that I trust and hope 
it is doing its work. It has lost in the course 
of the year one good friend, one who befriended 
it, not only by gifts and contributions, but in 
another way quite as important and as neces- 
sary, by showing an interest in it, by bestowing 
upon it attention, care, and supervision, till 
failing health and strength rendered such at- 
tention no longer possible ; one who knew the 
school before I did, and who took a part in the 
arrangements and organization of it when it 
was first set up, labours which we who come 
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lifter entered into and profited by; one to 
whom not a little of the good which I trust the 
school has done in the place, in helping more 
especially our young women to do their duty 
in Ufe, to be better wives, better mothers of 
families, better servants, better Christians, may 
fairly be considered due. She herself now has 
finished her course, her body sleeps in our 
churchyard in peace, and her soul rests with 
the Saviour whom she loved, waiting for the 
accomplishment of the number of His elect, 
and the final consummation and bliss of His 
saints in His kingdom : but her good works 
abide with us, and I think it would not be right 
that this school anniversary should pass without 
our mention and commemoration of them^. 

The only other particular of our school 
history to which I need refer is that, as you are 
aware, increasing numbers have led to in- 
creasing expenses and to the necessity of en- 
largement of our accommodation and buildings. 
The school therefore needs all the aid and help 
that can be given it: and as its usefulness, 
I trust, grows, so do its necessities. But this 
you know as well as I do, and without therefore 
saying more, I leave its cause with you. Let it 
have your prayers that the blessing of God may 

^ The allusion is to Miss Maris, who died April 17, 1862, 
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be upon it, and your substantial aid, for the 
sake of Jesus Qirist our Lord, who left to us 
the command to feed the lambs of His flook^ 
and desired so much that the little children 
should come to HiuL 
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Acts ix. 6. 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 

There is little resemblance between the cir- 
cumstances of any of us here and those of him 
who asked this question. It was Saul the per- 
secutor, in the first agonies of that miraculous 
revolution of mind which made him from an 
enemy of God to become a chosen vessel before 
Him, greater than the greatest, as well as less 
than the least, of all the saints. Struck down 
to the earth by the lightning dazzle with which 
Christ on a sudden appeared to him when he 
was on his journey to set on foot fresh persecu- 
tions, trembling and astonished as he well 
might be, this question was all that he could 
utter, ' Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?' 

It is a question however which we, without 
trembling or astonishment but with sober re- 
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flexion and consideration, should do well ta 
utter to ourselves on each occasion when we 
look forward to any period of our existence^ be 
it great or small, a day, a year, a lifetime. It 
is a question which befits and becomes us, for 
whatever we think about ourselves we really 
are in the hands of God, entirely and altogether 
dependent on Him, the creatures at each mo- 
ment of His support, and favour, and mercy. 
It is a question which it is wise for us to ask, 
for it takes but little consideration to make us 
understand that there is no happiness for us in 
any course except that which God would have 
us take : and it is a question which we ought 
to ask, because we are all of us bound to God 
by such strong obligations that, unless we wiU 
be guilty of the grossest ingratitude, we cannot 
but take Him into account and consult Him, 
and think what we may do to please Him in 
all our plans and actions. 

Whenever then we are looking forward and 
thinking what we shall do, this question should 
more or less be present with us. At the outset 
of life, when the whole course of it is in some 
respect matter of consideration, what it shall 
be ; at the entering upon any particular pursuit 
in it; at the opening of each day, which is 
something to us like a fresh beginning of life, 
an awakening of us by God from unconscious- 
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ness to renewed activity; or as now, at the 
beginning of a fresh year — on each such occa- 
sion the thought should come into our minds, 
what is it God would have done by us ? what is 
it which supposing Him to do as we know He 
does, to look at us and attend to us, would 
fulfil His wish regarding us and give Him plea- 
sure? Practically, I suppose, we many of us 
think a good deal of what is the best thing we 
can do, what will be the wisest and most useful 
course to take : sometimes perhaps we think too 
much about it, and fall into disobedience to 
our Lord's precepts to have no care for the 
morrow, but to cast all our anxiety upon Him. 
If now in all our anxiety there was a little 
mixed of what should be the chief care of all 
— anxiety to please God — we can scarcely tell 
how much it would sweeten all the rest, how 
the load of life would be lightened and the rough 
ways of it smoothed before us, what, a clue 
would be given to us through the perplexing 
intricacies, as they may sometimes be, of right 
and duty, how much more clearly we should see 
the way set before us, and how much more we 
should have of patience and cheerfulness to run 
our race along it. 

The mere having this thought or question 
in our minds, as I have said, would be a vast 
blessing and advantage to us, for it would 
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always to a certain extent answer itself, that is, 
in many particulars the will of God would show 
itself at once before us. Still occasions will 
sometimes arise when we may be led to ask 
with deep anxiety, How are we to know what 
God's will is for us ? and it might seem to us 
more simple to ask, straightforwardly, What 
ought I to do, or What is right, rather than 
What shall I do to please God ? 

The questions are of course at the bottom 
the same, only that, as Christian men, the 
question should present itself to us in the 
latter shape as well as in the former ; and there 
are many cases in which the answer will come 
to us more strongly and clearly when we ask it 
in this shape. We and all men are God's work- 
manship, and we and all Christian men are 
His redeemed children, created and redeemed 
by Him in order to His' glory and the common 
holiness and happiness of us all. This is what 
He desires and watches for, and so far as we do 
so too, we are brought into sympathy or fellow- 
feeling with Him; in the words of St John we 
and He have fellowship one with the other*; 
and so it is we come to feel what is our part in 
the doing His will, and to be anxious and ear- 
nest to do it. God has great purposes to carry 
out, and what He would have us do is to help 

»lJoh.i.3. 
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them, and the first purpose, so far as regards 
each one of us, is our own individual good cha- 
racter or holiness. I say the first purpose with 
each one of us, because it is the one nearest at 
hand to each ; but this is no selfish aiming at 
our own exclusive good ; we must at the same 
time fall in with all the rest of God's purpose 
and will : our own road to heaven is by doing 
good to others and trying to get them thera 
Let us think then of God as watching us and 
all men each moment, and wishing in regard 
to us that all we do may help forward His own 
great purposes of man's holiness and happiness 
(which is His glory) ; and may not be such as 

■ 

to hinder them, and help forward the king- 
dom of Satan His enemy; and let us seek to 
find out in each case what it is that God 
would have us do. 

We will now very shortly try one or two 
sorts of conduct, and ask ourselves about them 
in general whether they are what God would 
have us do, and whether the objects of them 
are what God would have us act for. Supposing 
our determination this morning when we got 
up, so far as we may have thought at all what we 
should do during the day, was. We will make 
ourselves as happy as we can, We will do the 
most we can for our own eajoyment; is (kis 
what God would have us do ? 
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I suppose none of us would exactly say it 
was, though if what the Bible calls * saying in 
the heart ' means the feeling upon which people 
act, it is possible some of us might be inclined 
to say it there. But in a general way, the 
exclusive attention to our own enjoyment pro- 
bably arises more from our forgetting to think 
of the enjoyments of others, than from the deli- 
berate preferring of ourselves to others. There 
is a passage in the Bible very much to the pur- 
pose in regard of this, 'Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others*:* look, that is, not in the way 
of interference and meddling, but in the way 
of sympathy and thoughtfulness. The precept, 
you see, goes upon the supposition that our own 
selves and our own things we are sure to think 
of, whereas it is possible that without remind- 
ing, and without some effort, we may not be 
attentive, as we should be, to the opportunities 
of helping forward God's wish that others also 
should be good and happy. Not, of course, 
that God does not wish us to be happy our- 
selves : as I have said, the happiness of each 
one of us is just what God does wish and work 
for: but then it must be real happiness and 
lasting happiness. And for happiness to be 

1 Phil. ii. 4. 
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real, there is one thiDg which people very often 
find out for themselves in life; and that is, 
that it is no use making happiness or enjoy- 
ment too much itself an object. Thinking 
too much of our own happiness almost always 
leads to disappointment : the truly happy temper 
is that which lays hold of happiness, as God 
gives it, with thankfulness to Him, and which, 
in respect of the future, looks to other worlds 
besides this. Again, since we have no know- 
ledge of our own which will show us the way 
to acquire this real and lasting happiness, it 
will not do for us to say that, inasmuch as God 
desires our happiness, the only thing we need 
think of is, how to make ourselves as happy 
as possible and so fulfil His will: rather we 
must turn it the other way, and say that the 
only thing we need think of is, how to do what 
God would have us, and that thiis only shall 
we arrive at our best happiness. God wishes 
that we should be happy as much as we can 
wish it, and He knows what will make us 
happy, while we do not. And therefore we may 
be sure that in doing what He would have us 
do we are going the way to happiness ; and that 
the best course for happiness, and one which 
cannot lead to disappointment, is to find out if 
we can how to do this. 

Is it then the. happiness of others which 
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God would have us always be thinking of, and 
is the promoting of this what He would have us 
do ? It is clear we are much nearer the mark 
in this than in the other, and in fact, for hitting 
it, only want two things : one, to be right in our 
idea what the happiness of others is, the other 
to remember, about ourselves as well as about 
others, that there is one thing besides the hap- 
piness of His creatures which God desires, and 
that is, their goodness or holiness. If therefore 
we remember that we cannot make others 
really happy unless, by God's grace, they are 
made in some degree good and holy also ; and 
if we remember too, as to ourselves, that good- 
ness or holiness is not a thing like happiness, 
a thing, that is, which we shall often have the 
most of by thinking the least about it, but that 
it must be taken care of in ourselves and in 
our own hearts, and that it is a tender plant 
which will not grow except it is taken care of 
and continually refreshed by God's grace pro- 
cured by prayer: if we remember these two 
things, then we are perhaps not far out in 
saying that doing good to others (taking care 
of our own heart as well) is the main thing 
which God would have us do. In doing this, 
we are doing God's work, His own and special 
work : hear the Apostle, * Be ye therefore fol- 
lowers of God as .(lear children, and walk in 
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love, as Christ also hath loved us^:' it is in love 
that consists the following and imitation of 
God. And what God would have us do is that 
part of His work which we can do, and which 
lies in our own particular way to do accordiug 
to our circumstances. Is there anythiug which 
wants doing for the goodness and happiness of 
those about us, and which we can do or help 
in ? Here is something which God would have 
us do : and He knows, and we shall find, that in 
doing this we shall at the same time be making 
ourselves happier. So far from active religion 
having anything of the nature of gloom or un- 
happiness it is the one special spring of cheer- 
fulness and enjoyment : and while our toil to 
treasure up earthly happiness for ourselves so 
often ends in sourness and disappointment, the 
accomplishment of the task which God would 
have done by us is in its nature cheerful and 
pleasurable, because it occupies our thoughts 
without the sting of fear or anxiety, for we 
know that He who can bless mil bless it, and 
because it tends to fill our heart with the 
thought and the reverence of Him Himself, in 
whose presence is true life, and around whom, 
wherever He abides, are pleasures which cannot 
disappoint or fail. 

We have already to a certain degree found 

i Bph. V. L 
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out what God would have us do, in trying 
whether it was the seeking of our own or 
other's happiness: it remains only for one 
moment to say how we are to be more fully in- 
structed in it. Within the pages of the Bible 
there are two principal ways in which we learn 
what it is God wishes us to do : these are, 
God*s express commandments, and the example 
of Christ, God in human flesh, on earth. And 
both of these two things we shall understand 
much better from considering them thus, not 
simply in themselves but as keys to what is 
the whole and entire will of God for man's life 
on earth. Of such a life, Christ our Lord, in 
his character as man, has given us an outline, 
and God's special commandments have fixed for 
us one or two of the main features. The rest 
we must each one of us fill up for ourselves 
according to the circumstances in which God 
has. placed us, with prayer for the grace of His 
Holy Spirit, with watchfulness over our own 
hearts and conduct, with watchfulness also 
for opportunities of doing good, and asking 
ourselves in doubtful cases, not, What may 
I do without displeasing God, but rather What 
can I do which will best please Him. And 
then, by the grace of God's Holy Spirit 
blessing His Word, it will be told us what we 
must do : and if we act upon this telling, it is 
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what we shall never repent of, but shall see 
cause to bless God for it through all eternity. 

The beginning of another year of our lives 
is a time when such thoughts as these are 
especially forced upon us. As we wish each 
other health and prosperity, and trust humbly 
in God for the enjoyment of these blessings 
ourselves, let us remember that what matters 
most, far most of all, is that our soul should 
prosper. Let us take account of our soul's 
afifairs, and see how we stand now, as compared 
with how we stood a year ago. As stewards 
for God of our time, our strength, our means, 
our every thing, have we done this past year 
what He would have us do with these ? Have 
we thought of Him, done our duty in our place 
in life, been kind as we could to others ? Does 
the past year stand in the angeVs book as 
having helped our salvation or helped our ruin? 
Whichever it does, let us the more take care 
of the year to come. Let lis beg God's blessing 
on it, on our going out and our coming in, on 
our bodies, our house, our store, our kindred; 
but most of all on our immortal soul : that 
progress of years may be growth in grace, and 
nearer approach to the end of life be clearer 
view of the heaven beyond it, May God grant 
this to us for Christ's sake ! 
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Matt* v. 23, 24. 

Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
trhee rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee ; leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. 

The Gospel for to-day is taken from that por- 
tion of our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, in 
which He reveals to His disciples the spiritual 
and higher view of the old law of Moses. 
The Scribes and Pharisees had carried the 
keeping of the Mosaic law to a very great 
perfection in respect of their strict attention 
to its minutest particulars; but they had not 
given the like attention to its real spirit and 
purpose : and it is in reference to this that our 
Lord says, "Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees ye shall in no case enter into the 
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Kingdom of Heaven." He proceeds then to 
magnify the law by shewing, as had already 
been done to a certain extent in the Old 
Testament itself, the extent, comprehensive- 
ness, and depth, which belong to the true 
view' of its precepts ; that view which we as 
Christians are bound to take. 

Beginning first with the commandment 
"Thou shalt not kill," He brings under it 
several things which even now we are disposed 
to think but little of. Not merely he that kills 
his brother but even he who " is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger 
of the council and the judgment," in danger, 
that is, of condemnation for what he has done : 
and, what may still more excite our wonder, 
our Lord goes on to say that he who but 
says to his brother "Thou fool," is in danger 
of hell-fire. Such care is to be taken of every 
thought and word in respect to others, such 
watching is to be exercised over our mind and 
tongue, that it is not merely flagrant crime, 
but the smallest offence against kindness to 
others and the honour we should show to them, 
which is worthy of being punished. 

In the words which I have chosen for the 
text, our Lord, still continuing the subject of 
our thought and treatment of others, goes on 
to speak of it in connexion with thQ service 
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of God: "Therefore if thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath ought against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift." The reference here is to 
usages which do not properly exist now, to 
those sacrifices and ofiferings which the Jews 
used to bring to the altar in the temple, at 
the command of God, but which have now 
been abolished by the sacrifice of Christ and 
the revelation of the Gospel. But what our 
Lord says is clearly concerned with all wor- 
ship, whatever may be its character, with all 
ofifering, whether it be of substance, or rather 
of prayer, devotion, the sacrifice of the lips 
alone : our Lord means what he says to apply 
to worship in all time, and it is in this way 
that I propose to consider it this morning. 

Now if we apply what is here said to 
Worship as it is with us in these days, there 
are three things which it suggests to us for 
our consideration : first, that though in our 
religious worship the thought ©f earth and 
of earthly things must, in one point of view, 
be excluded, there is another point of view 
in which it must be most carefiiUy preserved 
and remembered: secondly, that not only is 
this so, but that in a main respect our religious 
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worship is for the purpose of purifying and 
sanctif^-ing this our thought about earthly 
things^ and making it what it should be, in 
order that our conduct also may be what it 
should be: and thirdly, that nevertheless the 
worship of God is in itself the highest end and 
purpose of our life. 

There is nothing which we more need to 
remember and which has to be urged upon 
us more, than that when we kneel down to 
pray, or enter the walls of God's church to 
worship Him, we must leave the world 
behind, and our thoughts must be of God 
and heaven alone. But the real meaning of 
this is that we must begin to think about 
earth and the things of earth in a different 
manner. For the continued thought about our 
circumstances, about our relations in life and 
our relations to others, is a part of ourselves 
and of our being : we cannot leave it behind, 
and shall do no good by trying to do so. In 
church and at prayer we have as it were God 
before us, as we are before Him. But the 
reason why God would have us thus before 
Him is that we may bring before Him ourselves, 
our cares, our thoughts, our troubles, to com- 
mend them to Him, to submit them to His 
judgment and pray for His attention to them. 
God is then the direct subject of our thought ; 
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but all that we care for, all that we wish, all 
that we fear, should ent^ into our thoughts 
as we make our prayer to Him. Upon this 
depends what our prayer is about, its signi- 
ficance and its meaning. Prayer and church, 
to be of value to us, must be a mirror of life 
outside of them : as we are bringing our gift 
to the altar, we must be recollecting and 
considering. 

There is no doubt but that this is a consi- 
deration of very practical consequence. The 
w^orld in its vanities should be far from our 
religious hours, but life in its importance and 
reality is what should be the subject of thought 
in them. When we try to abstract and fix 
our minds in worship, it is not by imaginative 
thoughts of God in heaven surrounded by hosts 
of angels that we should do so^ but by calling 
to mind what we ourselves are in God's sight, 
what He thinks of our wishes and fears, our 
plans and schemes, our dislikes and our 
attachments, and all our course of action. A 
large part of the Common Prayer which 
Sunday after Sunday we repeat before God, 
is little more than a list or catalogue of the 
various contingencies and relations of life, of 
weaknesses we confess, of bad qualities we 
pray against, of good qualities we pray for, 
of different sorts of people who for one reason 
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or another, on account of their important posi- 
tion, or on account of their connexion with us, 
or on account of their need and distress, claim 
our prayers. There is no forgetting of earth 
in all this, no entering at the church-doors 
into a spiritual world unconnected with the 
acting and suffering world outside : it is the 
spiritualizing of the outside world, the giving 
to it its true value and true meaning, which 
we should aim at when we enter into the 
sanctuary of God. Only in this way can our 
prayer be real, and acceptable to God. 

But let us consider next, that in one point 
of view, outward life is of more consequence 
than religious worship, and that the purpose of 
the worship of God is to purify our thought 
about outward life, in order to the purifying 
of our conduct. We see how this is shown 
by the text. The man is approaching the 
altar with his gift for God, Supposing him 
unthinking and unrecollecting, or supposing 
him so absorbed in high spiritual thoughts 
that he quite forgets what he is himself, — 
what he does or has done in his life, — ^it is 
likely he will go on and offer his gift, which in 
this case will neither be acceptable to God, 
nor of use in improving his own outward life, 
and leading him to reconciliation with his 
brother. But supposing him thoughtful and 
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recollecting as he comes with his gift to- 
wards God: suddenly the thought of what 
his brother has against him comes before his 
mind: which now is he to prefer/which is he 
to think the most important in the sense of thfe 
first to be done,— the right, just, kind dee4 
towards man, or the service and sacrifice to 
God ? Our Lord's words are express and deter- 
mined. Though he is there already before the 
altar, so that the finishing of the service to 
God would detain him but a few minutes from 
the doipg the right and good thing towards 
man, yet this latter is so much the more im- 
portant to be done speedily, his service to God 
is so valueless without its being done, that he 
is to leave his gift before the altar and his 
sacrifice half performed, rather than cause the 
least delay about the other. 

This is of course put strongly and emphatic- 
ally, after our Lord's wont and custom; and it id 
not likely now that any would be placed under 
circumstances to give literal obedience to it. 
But the lesson we have to draw from it is 
plain. It is, that church and times of prayer 
should not only be times of thought and re- 
collection about our outward life, but that they 
should also be times to exercise strong infiu*^ 
ence upon it, times of good and holy resolution 
and determination, times from which when the 
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thought comes across us of any failure and 
wrong, we should start afresh and commence 
without delay the course of action which is 
right. It is no dishonour to God to make 
His service thus secondary and subservient to 
a good life as regards men, for He "had 
rather have mercy than sacrifice," and till the 
mercy is shown, the sacrifice, the offering, the 
prayer, is but half offered, and must lie be- 
fore the altar on the way only to Cted. Let us 
therefore not only, whilst we join in Confession 
and listen to the reading of the Law, bethink 
ourselves what we have done which we should 
not have done, or have not done which we should 
have done ; but also, while prayer is being made 
for this or that grace from God, let us think 
practically and in reference to our circum- 
stances of life, what we may do which will be 
pleasing to Him and kind and helpful to men. 
Go thy way in thought from church to outward 
life, reconcile in purpose every difference and 
hostility, meditate what kindness may be done, 
what grief may be remedied, what harshness or 
unkindness made up for ; and as the gift lying 
before the altar, while the man was gone to be 
reconciled to his brother, was a sign that his 
coming to the temple had afready been for 
good, so these holy resolutions are the early 
fruits of the worship of God, which watchful* 
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ness and prayer will ripen into holy action, and 
all the blessedness of Christian life. 

But last, though God in His mercy thus 
postpones, as it were, the worship of Himself to 
the performance of our duty towards our fellow 
man, yet still the worship of Him is our highest 
act and duty. We should not only worship 
God in order that we may the better act rightly 
towards men, but we should do our duty to 
men, and try to live rightly and holily, in 
order that our service to God may be pleasing 
and acceptable to Him, which it will not be 
^without such a life. " First be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then go And offer thy gift." God 
wants the two things, and wants them to help 
each other. 

I fear that the experience of some of us 
is just the opposite. There are very many 
men and women, who will not come to the 
Holy Sacrament, the highest and holiest Go- 
spel sacrifice, because, they feel that their life 
out of church is not as religious and good as it 
ought to be, and because, in the rough inter- 
course of life, they think it impossible to be on 
good terms with everybody, and kind and gen- 
tle to all. Yet, by refusing to come to this 
service, of which a most important part is 
recollection and repentance, good and Jioly 
resolutions with prayer, they are really cutting 
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themselves off from any hope that their outward 
life will ever be otherwise or better. They 
think perhaps about coming, they begin to 
bring their gift to the altar, and the thought 
strikes them that there is something to be set 
right before they go further, that their brother 
hath something against them, as they maj 
have against him: they leave then thdr gifts 
on the road to the altar, and they go their 
way. But what then? Here is the differ- 
ence. Their gift lies on the way to the altar, 
but of themselves we hear no more. Instead 
of setting things right and then carrying out 
their thought and purpose, they are putting 
it off and off, and never make their outward 
life better on the one hand or go on to offer 
their gift to God on the other hand. And what 
can be the end of this ? What good can delay 
brmg ? What can come of it but hardness of 
heart, increased disinclination, sleep, deadness, 
hopelessness ? 

But God, as I have said, meant good will 
towards man to go in alternation with the 
service of Himself, if we may so speak, the 
one helping the other. From worship and 
prayer will spring good life and action, from 
good life and action will spring fresh desire 
and love towards God, instead of suspicion and 
fear of Him. Each time we worship Him we 
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should pray for grace so to live in the mean 
time, that the next time we come before Him 
we may worship Him better and please Him 
more than now. With all our offering of 
worship to Him there is likely to be always, 
and it is perhaps our blessedness on earth that 
there should be, something left before the altar, 
something waiting for more grace and holiness 
in our outward life to enable it to be offered. 
Let one service of Gtod lead on to another, and 
let the link between them be some good feel- 
ing, good thought, good deed, something pur- 
posed and potayed for first, to be given thanks 
for afterwards. Such alternate links should 
make up the chain of Christian life. The 
service of God should be our end and object, 
and right deeds to men our way of pleasing 
Him. May He grant us grace for this for 
Christ's sake. 
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Luke viii. 43 — 48. 

And a woman having an issue of blood twelve 
years, which had spent all her living upon 
physicians, neither could be healed of any, 
came behind him, a/nd touched the border of 
his garment : and immediately her issue of 
blood stanched. And Jesus said, Who touched 
me? When all denied, Peter and they that 
were with him said, Master, the multitude 
throng thee and press thee, and sayest thou. 
Who touched mei And Jesus said. Somebody 
hath touched ms: for I perceive that virtue 
is gone out ofms. And when the woman saw 
that she was not hid, she came trembling, 
and falling down before him, she declared 
unto htm before all the people for wJuU cdu^e 
she had touched him, and how she was healed 
immediately. And he said wnto her, Daughter, 
be of good comfort: thy faiih hath made 
thee whole; go in peace. 

That is a very striking description of the work- 
ing of God which the Psalmist gives to us in 
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the words, ' Thy way is in the sea, and thy path 
in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not 
known \' All around us, in everything we see, 
or know of, deep silent mysterious workings of 
God's power and Providence are going on; and 
it is by these in reality that all' things are di- 
rected and have their course, in the way that 
He bids. And most of all and deepest of all, 
in the hearts of men His Holy Spirit works: 
characters are changed, sinners are brought 
from darkness to light, saints are trained up 
in the faith of Christ for His everlasting king- 
dom; and all this, in ways hidden to men and 
but imperfectly entered into even by those who 
are the subjects of such grace. In that great 
work of the changing of man's heart God works 
often in a way most mysterious, and truly 
there the footsteps of His Spirit are not known. 
But least of all are they known to those 
who have not yet thought of the necessity of 
any such work of God's Spirit in themselves. 
Without something of God's grace in a man's 
own heart, he has but little eye to discover any- 
thing of the beauty of Christian character in 
another, and little ear for the voice of God 
speaking to him through any such good ex- 
ample. Among the many ways in which it is 
true that the kingdom of God cometh not with 

1 Psalm IxxYii. 19. 
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observation this is one, that true religion is not 
a thing to make much noise and disturbance 
among men. To see Christian character it is 
often necessary to look for it ; and some of the 
chief points in it are such as rather to with- 
draw it from observation. If you read through 
the list of what are commonly called the Bea- 
titudes in the fifth chapter of St Matthew, you 
will find, among the diflferent sorts of people 
whom our Lord pronounces blessed, the poor 
in spirit, the meek, the peacemakers, those that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, and 
others of the same kind, of a character retiring, 
not striking or prominent, more open to the 
eyes of God than to those of man. And there- 
fore though it is undoubtedly a thing to grieve 
over, that there is so little existing in the 
world of Christian feeling and Christian cha- 
racter, that baptized Christians seem so little 
to answer to their description, " called to be 
saints," yet it is possible that wjb may sometimes 
think the case worse than it really is. God's 
grace works in ways which we cannot follow, 
and goes deeper than we can go. Knowing, as 
we do in a general way, the nature of the mira- 
culous cure for sin of which the Gospel speaks, 
we lay down in our mind, like Naaman, the 
way in which we consider God's healing grace 
is to act : we make out paths and roads for it, 
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and out of these neither look for it nor can see 
it ; yet if we could see more into hearts than we 
can, there is little doubt that we should find 
more of good than we thought for, and what is 
more, find more of God's grace working than we 
should have expected. From even a touch of 
the hem of His garment will go forth some 
grace, and wherever there is any faith, there 
will be something of Christ's power and virtue 
to meet it 

We will now consider the miracle of which 
my text speaks, and see what lessons we may 
gather from it in reference to this subject. 
Let us for a moment picture to ourselves the 
scene and imagine the thoughts and feelings 
of those concerned in it. Christ, engaged in 
another errand of mercy, goes on his way in the 
midst of a multitude, with many thronging 
around Him and touching Him on all sides: 
all at once He feels one touch different from 
the others, though it was but of the hem of 
His garment ; but He feels it and knows it, for it 
is the touch of faith. " And behold,'* as St Mat- 
thew writes, "a woman which was diseased 
with an issue of blood twelve years, came be- 
hind Him and touched the hem of His garment : 
for she said within herself. If I may but touch 
His garment I shall be whole." His grace,- 
virtue, or power, goes forth in the instant to. 
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heal the faithful suflferer. "And immediately 
the fountain of her blood was dried up, and 
she felt in her body that she was healed of 
that plague." But though that same divine 
knowledge, which made Him know this touch 
in the midst of so many, must have made Him 
know whose touch it was, yet something more 
was needed: faith was there, but besides this 
there was needed the utterance and profession 
of faith : and so He turned himself about to 
ask who it was, not for unkindness but for 
good. "And Jesus said. Who touched me? 
And He looked round about to see her who had 
done this thing." Think now of the poor 
woman : think of the mixture of fear and faith 
which must have agitated her mind as she 
drew near in the midst of the crowd to give 
that touch which made such a change in- 
her, and think then of the sudden start of joy 
and delight which must have come over her 
when in a moment she felt herself healed : 
but then again when He asked. Who touched 
me, and called on her to stand forth, see how 
the fear and trembling came again. And then 
look at the disciples, those true examples, in 
so many respects, of the way in which we are 
ready to judge of things, what did they think 
or say? "Master, the multitude throng thee 
and press thee and sayest thou. Who touched 
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me?" It was indeed beyond them to know or 
of themselves distinguish the difference between 
the touch of faith and the crowding of curiosity 
or doing as others did : but it need not have 
been beyond them to consider that their Lord 
might know it, and that where their unsympa- 
thizing eyes and mind could mark no difference 
He might distinguish, as Ue did. He looked 
round to see her who had done this thing, 
** and then the woman, fearing and trembling, 
knowing what was done in her, came and feU 
down before him, and told him all the truth. 
And he said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole : go in peace." 

In considering this miracle, there are three 
things suggested by the different thoughts or 
feelings which we have tried to picture to our- 
selves. The first, that our healing or salvation 
depends simply on an inward communion or 
communication between Christ and us, by 
grace on His part, by faith on ours ; faith be it 
observed leading to action such as the woman's 
touching the hem of His garment, without 
which there would have been no communica- 
tion, no grace or virtue going from Christ to 
her : if her faith had stopped short of work or 
action like this, it would have done no good. 
Provided then that there is this communion by 
grace and working faith, though there may be. 
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as there must have been in this poor woman, 
much doubting, hesitation, backwardness, we 
are right for salvation: this is the first point. 
The second is, that though Christ with His 
eyes of sympathy and mercy, sees a great deal 
more than man sees, sees for instance sometimes 
signs of goodness and of faith and of a work 
of grace where it is hidden from man, yet that 
He will not be satisfied with thus seeing it. 
He calls upon us to declare ourselves His, 
though we may be fearful and trembling in 
doing so ; fearful even of Him in doing it, as 
some people are, lest we should not act up to 
our profession : but still we must confess Him, 
and He calls on us to do it. The third thing 
is, that we must have a feeUng and a sympa- 
thizing heart for the spiritual state of others, 
and must understand that in the crowd which 
follows Christ, the outward or visible Church, 
His grace goes forth more than we can readily 
see and think for : and we must try to make 
our conduct such as may fan and encourage 
in others the flame of goodness, make them 
less afraid of Christ, less hesitating in their 
confession of Him, more able to understand the 
infiniteness of His grace. 

Perhaps it is not possible to find in the 
Bible a more exact type or example of Gospel 
tsLith than this miracle contains. It seems just 
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set to guard us against the various mistakes 
which men make about faith, mistakes which 
I think it is very possible some of us here at 
this moment may be making. One mistake 
is when people forget that faith is of value in 
the Gospel, not for what it is in itself, but be- 
cause it is our means of communion with Christ. 
Others again forget that faith is nothing, is no 
faith at all, except so far as it is such as to 
lead us to works and action : this is the second 
mistake. And lastly there are some who think 
that faith is the same thing as boldness, con- 
fidence, assurance, and that where these are 
wanting there is no faith : this is the third 
mistake. Now look at this woman, to whom, 
without a word being said by Christ or any 
thing being to man's Ight done by Him, it wi 
said, " Thy faith hath saved thee." Her faith 
was in that thought, in those words, " If I may 
but touch the hem of His garment I shall be 
whole." Thus you see her faith was the long- 
ing after communion with Christ and grace 
from Him, and the determination to do what 
was necessary to gain this grace, to take the 
means to it: and her confidence was simply, 
that if she did thus, she would be saved. Her 
faith was not something for her to think of 
or to dwell upon, as if it were a merit or a 
good work in itself, a feeling which God would 
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reward : still less was it anything of boldness 
or assured confidence; she felt her unworthi- 
ness too much for that : she dared not stand 
up before Christ or speak to Him: her faith 
consisted in the fact that without such bold- 
ness she could yet throw herself absolutely 
on Him. The way in which her faith saved 
her was that it made her act, that is, come 
to Him, though with fear and with desire for 
concealment, and touch the hem of his gar- 
ment: and then what really saved her, or 
made her whole, was the grace and virtue from 
Him, which was hers as soon as her faith 
had thus brought her into communion with 
Him. 

Salvation is thus in its depth and reality 
a matter between Christ and each one of our 
hearts, and a matter which each for himself 
must earnestly look to. " By their fruits ye 
shall know them ; " says our Lord, but we are 
not always good judges of fruits ; " let him that 
thinketh he standeth," and of whom other 
people too may perhaps think that he stands, 
yet "take heed lest he fall :" and let none who 
have fallen be too much discouraged. Though 
for the outward purposes of Christ's Church and 
communion we may to a certain degree judge 
of others by their fruits, yet their salvation 
is a matter of inward communion between. 
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them and their God, into which their con- 
sciences can pierce, but not our judgment. And 
let us all think well of this. Are we ourselves, 
for that is the thing of consequence, in earnest 
in our desire of salvation by Christ ? Have 
we, like that poor woman, first deep anxiety 
to be saved or made whole, and then deep 
anxiety after Christ and His saving grace, as* 
the means of it ? When sin has humbled us 
or its consequences have made us afraid, when 
our weakness and frailty has distressed us, or 
when we have looked with eyes of repentance 
on some fall and folly past, have we ever in 
our inmost heart had the thought, If I may 
but touch His garment, I shall be whole ? if 
something of the grace of His Holy Spirit 
were working within me, if the principles 
which lay at the root of His holy human 
character were mine too, if I could obtain that 
forgiveness which He bought with His blood 
for those who should have communion with 
Him — ^then I should be saved? The fact is, 
if we have really wished for this, we have at 
least been near praying for it, and such a 
prayer would be the touching of the hem of 
His garment indeed, and would be assuredly 
answered. 

I said salvation was at bottom a matter 
between Christ and each one of our hearts; 
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just as this poor woman was really saved by 
her own faith without any one else except 
Christ Himself knowing or thinking that there 
was any difiference between her and the rest 
of the multitude following Christ. But though 
this was the case, Christ was not satisfied, you 
see, with this, but called on her not to be afraid 
of Him and of the face of men, nor to be 
ashamed of her faith in Him and of being an 
object of His mercy. Faith need not be bold 
and confident, but it must overcome shyness 
and shrinking : it is equal dishonour to Christ 
to refuse to confess Him — to be ashamed, that 
is, of being known as those who wish to be 
Christians — and to vaunt or boast ourselves 
of our religion as if we did Him honour by 
it. This poor woman seemed to think heal- 
ing and cure was too good a thing for her, 
must be gained by stealth and in secresy: 
let us be humble as she was, but let us un- 
derstand better Christ's love and purposes 
for us. 

You remember how, when the Pharisee and 
the Publican went up together to the temple, 
the Publican dared not come near, dared not 
lift up his eyes, for knowledge of his own deep 
unworthiness and fear of the holiness of God. 
But, still he came before God : still he prayed. 
Perhaps as he was going up it was, as we should 
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say, a matter of doubt whether his fear and 
his humility would be to him a blessing or 
a sad misfortune. If they had been a little 
stronger, instead of making him stand afar off, 
they might have kept him from coming be- 
fore God at all. As it was, they made him 
come just in the manner that a sinner should. 
Just so with this woman: it must have gone 
hard with her before she dared to touch Christ, 
it must have gone harder still with her before 
she dared stand forth to confess Him, when after 
all she was doubtful in her heart whether 
her daring to come near Him was right or 
not, whether her confession might not even lead 
to the loss of the good she had got already. 
As it was, we know, she simply obeyed. A 
second time, by force of faith without loss 
of humility, she conquered fear, she con- 
fessed Christ and received his fall and special 
blessing. 

Has this anything to do with us ? I think 
it has : I think sometimes feelings which ought 
to lead us to Christ lead us away from Him. 
The feeling of our unworthiness, the thought 
of His holiness, these sometimes, when mixed 
by the subtle tempter with one or two feel- 
ings not so good, keep us from Christ and from 
His holy table, instead of making us, as they 
should, feel more deeply our need of coming 
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before Him. If this is so, in this miracle 
we are taught one or two lessons : first of all, 
that of simple obedience. Do our consciences 
tell us that Christ is calling us, that this is a 
command of His? Then there should be no 
more to be said: disobedience with whatever 
fair show, cannot be the way of God's blessing. 
And then from this miracle, as from all the 
Scripture, we may learn that the way of salva- 
tion for us is, first by grace proceeding from 
Christ, and then by confession of Him in His 
church and His ordinances ; if we shrink from 
confessing Him and professing ourselves His, 
we are false to His grace and His love, and it 
will not benefit us. 

And last, to finish with reflections such as 
those with which we began, let us be sympa- 
thizing with others ; let us have a heart kindly 
and earnestly, not harshly and overbearingly, 
anxious for the salvation of others. How came 
this poor woman in the midst of a crowd all 
following Christ and listening to Him and 
knowing well what miracles of healing He could 
do, to be so afraid of coming near Him and 
begging help from Him? Partly doubtless 
through fear of Him, His goodness and His 
greatness: partly from her special tempeiu- 
ment or, as we should say, from her own fault : 
but partly, it is likely, through fear of those 
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around: none seems to have encouraged her, 
none to have directed her to Him, and while all 
were thronging round Christ none made way 
for her. And is it not sometimes the case in 
the crowd who are following Christ now, in our 
present Christian society which constitutes 
Christ's outward Church, that when an anxious 
spirit is feeling after Christ and inwardly pray- 
ing for His help and His salvation, the voice of 
our conduct is rather a rebuking of them, that 
they should hold their peace? Let us re- 
member that the shyness, the shrinking, the 
backwardness about religion which is so com- 
mon, which causes so much pain and does so 
much spiritual harm, even it may be feared 
to the actual ruin of some, — ^that this is not 
altogether the fault of those who feel it, but 
comes from the little sympathy there is with 
the desire after holiness, from the harsh judg- 
ments, the cold unencouraging neglect, the un- 
charitable misconstruction which is so abundant 
in the world about us. It is the mixture of 
the fear of man which makes the fear of God 
lead wrong, and prevents people from confess- 
ing Christ and professing themselves His. Let 
no one of us then have it on our conscience 
that anything we have done or said has dis- 
couraged weak Christians, or helped to make 
them afraid of coming to Christ to show their 
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religion. So shall we have more blessing on 
ourselves; for the needs of all are the same; 
faith, grace, obedience, are the way to heaven 
for us alL 
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Luke xxii. 19. 
This do in remembrance of me. 

It may be doubted whether the larger part in 
the life of man is played by hope or by remem- 
brance. At one age people are more disposed 
to look forward, at another to look back; and 
different sorts of constitution and character 
will suggest more of the one, or of the other. 
But, speaking generally, life is full of both. 
We could not act without hope, and all life and 
action leaves behind remembrance; so that, for 
the well ordering of life and the acting well, 
both are of importance. Nor is it only in 
regard of the life of individual men that re- 
membrance and hope, looking foi^ward and 
looking backward, go thus together. It is the 
same with the common life of any associated 
body of men; with a people like that of Israel, 
with a Church like the kingdom of heaven or 
Church of Christ. The remembrance of what 
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has been, the preservation of the past, is as 
necessary to enable the members of such a 
society, at any one time, to understand their 
position and what they are to do, as the look- 
ing forward to what is before them is necessary 
to make them do it. We can hardly read any 
part of the Old Testament without seeing how 
much every true and intelligent Israelite must 
have lived in the past and in the future, and 
how carefully everything was ordered that it 
might be so. The history of their past back- 
slidings and of God's past benefits was continu- 
ally brought before the Israelites by inspired 
prophets : almost every place of importance in 
their early history was marked with a monu- 
ment, a heap of stones or at least a name, in 
order that the children in future times might 
inquire what it was for, and that the fathers 
might declare to them God's mighty doings. 
So much for the past : and the future, — ^the 
Messiah who was to come — ^was in like manner 
brought before the Israelites, continually by 
the whole system of sacrifice, which prefigured 
the things to come. 

If we compare ourselves, or the Christian 
CHiurch, with Israel we shall find that in our 
case the call is vastly enlarged both to hope 
and to remembrance. The Gospel is said to 
have brought to light immortality or endless 
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life : in respect to our knowledge of the future 
we, as compared with Israel and still more 
with the heathen around them, are in full light 
and brightness, and have a hope set before 
us worthy indeed to inspirit and to animate. 
And as we have more to hope, so we have more 
to remember. The call to remembrance is 
that which I propose to consider this morning, 
and I will do so under three heads : the history 
of Christ's Church of which we are members, 
the history of our own selves, and the history of 
the life on earth of God Himself revealed in 
Christ. 

The first we need not now say much of. 
Only in fact so much as this : that as Israel 
was called upon to remember and forget not 
all the wonderful works which God had done 
to their race and nation in delivering them 
from the hands of their enemies and freeing 
them from difficulty and danger, so we should 
take pleasure in reading the account of God s 
deliverances of His people, whether it is in the 
Bible we read of them or in books which tell 
us what has happened to the Church in later 
times: we shall ever find that God*s hand is 
with it and that it has prevailed against the 
gates of hell. As we read and consider the 
history of those past deliverances we shall feel 
a firmer hope of success in the conflict which is 
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now going on between Christ's Church and the 
world of wickedness and heathendom: our 
courage will be sustained by remembrance of 
what the Church has done and of the blessings 
it has received in time past. 

Nor shall I dwell very long this morning on 
the second point, the duty and importance of 
remembering our own past history, our stray- 
ings and shortcomings, and the way in which 
God has led us. Meditations of this kind are 
a part of the habitual inner life of each Chris- 
tian man; they are necessary to keep up in 
him that which he must never lose on earth, 
tenderness of heart and the feeling of repent- 
ance. When the Apostle says that he " forgets 
those things which are behind, and reaches 
forward to those things which are before^ "we 
must understand him to discourage looking 
back only in so far as it tends to weaken the 
forward impulse, to breed doubt, hesitation or 
even despondency; in so far, that is, as it 
is unassociated with earnest effort and with 
hope. For the looking back, and sorrowing 
rightly for the past, is the strongest of all im-. 
pulses towards an earnest and a better future. 
" Behold that self-same thing, that ye sorrowed 
affcer a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought 
in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, 

1 Phil. iu. 18. 
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what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what 
vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea> what 
revenge. In all things ye have approved your- 
selves to be clear in this matter \" The 
course of each one of us has been too much like 
that of Israel, backsliding and rebellion on our 
part, mercy and unwearied love on God's : and 
all those passages of the Bible in which the 
Israelites are called upon to remember their 
past history, may be well applied by us in re- 
ference to our own. Such remembrance of 
the past will arm us at once against despond- 
ency and pride : as Moses was bidden to speak 
to Israel, so it will speak to us, that, in faith 
and trust, "we go forward';" and on the other 
hand it will bring down our high looks by the • 
thought, how often we have sinned, and how 
often God has forgiven us. And such look- 
ing back is more than ever necessary at a 
time when, as to-day, we are going to be in a 
more special manner partakers of God's Holy 
mysteries: it is necessary for the self-exami- 
nation which should precede any such solemn 
drawing near to God : it is the manner in 
which we must make ready for Christ's Holy 
Supper, to meet Him there as His people 
should. The force and meaning of prayer is 
derived from previous thought of what we need 

1 2 Cor. vii. 11. » Exod. xiv. 16. 
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to pray for : and to do this we must think what 
we are and what we have been; we must think 
over the particular symptoms in ourselves of 
the deadly disease of sin, if we are to come to 
the great Physician of souls to tell Him of 
our state, and to beg the medicine of His grace 
to heal us. 

But there is a remembrance greater and 
more important than that of God's mercies to 
His Church, or of our own particular experi- 
ence ; a remembrance however which is much 
concerned with both of these and, we might 
almost say, includes them; the remembrance 
of the Ufe and death of Christ. It is on this 
remembrance that the Church of Christ, and 
each individual member of it, may be said to 
live, and it is the preservative of this remem- 
brance among men which is the great purpose 
of the Bible. 

In all remembrance there is much that is 
ennobling and exalting to the mind, and much 
that is tender and deeply interesting. If we 
think of the history of societies of men, Israel 
or the Christian Church, our souls are raised 
and fired by the great things which God has 
done, and we realize in some degree His great- 
ness and His glory. If we look back on our 
own past selves, a feeling tenderer and sadder, 
but nearer to us, comes over us : we most of us 
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pass some moments at least of our lives in 
such thought of the past, and they are often 
moments in which we seem more to feel and 
live, to be more at home, more ourselves, than 
in our moments of greater activity and dis- 
traction. The life of the Church is a continua- 
tion of the life of Christ, and the remembrance 
which Christ's Church has of Him is the look- 
ing back on that, which is at once the greatest 
and most wonderful benefit which God has 
given to man, and also the chief event of the 
Church's own life and history. It is a remem- 
brance at once elevating and most deeply 
affecting, warming our hearts with love, and 
encouraging us to further effort. Had Christ 
not lived and died, then the Church and 
Christian hope had never been. He lived on 
earth a life full, like ours, of vicissitude, fuller 
in truth than human life in general of sadness 
• and of suffering, but He entered upon it of 
His own free will, seeing it all before Him; 

and it was all for our sakes. He went on, and 

• 

shrank not from death, when that was needed 
for our salvation, and in His death He left to 
His people the great remembrance which was 
ever to dwell with them, to be their plea in 
their prayer for forgiveness of sins past, and to 
plead ever with themselves to prevent them from 
sinning for the future. The holiness and love 
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of Christ, remembered and retained in the 
hearty at once furnishes us with our great 
standard or example, and softens and tunes 
our hearts to earnestness in following it and 
striving after it : it calls upon us to be pure 
as He was pure, to love as He loved, to trust 
ourselves entirely to such a Deliverer and. 
Redeemer. 

I will conclude with three practical re- 
marks in relation to our remembrance of 
Christ. The first is that the remembrance of 
Christ should be at least as important to us as 
the system of typical sacrifices, which fore- 
shadowed Him, was to the Israelites. With 
them it was looking forward, with us it is look- 
ing back : then Christ was to come, they saw 
Him in prospect : now He is come, we see Him 
in remembrance. And you know what im-^ 
portance was attributed among the Israelites to 
their system of sacrifice ; how large a part of 
the early books of the Bible is taken up with 
directions about their temple, their daily offer- 
ings, their atonements, their sacrifices for special 
sin. Now we, in place of all this pointing-out 
of Christ to come, have the remembrance of 
Him: if we wish for forgiveness of sin, for 
grace, for redemption, we must cast our thoughts 
back to that Cross on which it was purchased 
for us and plead in prayer what He has done 
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for us. And^ this we must do not now and 
then, but regularly, continually, solemnly : the 
thought and remembrance of Christ must never 
be far absent from us. 

Our next thought is that without the re- 
membrance of Christ, there is no hope of 
heaven. Looking back and looking forward 
here go together. All prospect or imagination 
that heaven may be ours, if we leave out of 
remembrance the Cross, is nothing but deceit 
and delusion. The Christian must be equally a 
man of remembrance and of hope : what he must 
never forget is the death of Christ, and what 
he must ever have in prospect is the life of 
heaven. 

And last, let us consider that though the 
remembrance of Christ is in itself a thing of 
the heart and spirit, though it is not bound up 
with outward forms and ordinances to the same 
extent in the Gospel as the looking forward to 
Him was in the more imperfect times of the 
Law, yet there is one special ordinance which 
Christ has appointed for the refreshing of the 
remembrance in ourselves and the showing 
that we have it to others. If we turn our backs 
on this ordinance, it is a matter which we must 
each put to our consciences, whether we can 
expect men to think now, or God to think at 
the day of judgment, that we have the remem,- 

n2 
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brance of Christ in our hearts. I dare not say 
much on the subject, because the outward form 
of marking our remembrance of Christ is of no 
value, unless there is a real and earnest wish 
to remember Him within. But are there any 
here in whom there is not such a wish ? If we 
turn our back on'God*s Holy Table, is this in 
fact a confession that we have no gratitude for 
redemption, no care for a better life, no wish 
for heaven? This cannot surely be: but let 
us think, while there is time, whether a con- 
tinued delay, a steady putting away the thought 
from us, does not nearly amount to it. If you 
feel your thought and remembrance of Christ so 
weak, so unworthy, do not on that account 
push wilfully away the medicine which God 
has given to strengthen it. Do not let what is 
in the beginning a good feeling drive you into 
sin, and become at last a wrong feeling. It is 
right to fear and reverence God's holy ordi- 
nances, but it is most fatally wrong that such 
fear, instead of leading us to think, should lead 
us like Felix to shrink from thought, to stifle it, 
and put it aside. This is a wilful forgetting of 
Him, the remembrance of whom is necessary to 
our salvation. A little more of such feeling 
would lead you to give up prayer and Church 
altogether, would even make you call on God 
to depart from you. Let that selfcondemnation 
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which makes you shrink from the Lord's Table, 
as unworthy, be a fruitful feeling, and it may be 
the saving of your soul, and lead you perhaps 
to come there with a humility and tenderness 
of heart new to you and most blessed, yourself 
in one way the most welcome guest there of 
all, as Christ, like the angels, looks with special 
love on the one sinner who repenteth. Let that 
^elfcondemnation be a barren feeling, and go 
on without leading to active repentance and 
your eternal lot is sealed. You are judging 
yourself unworthj of eternal life and God cannot 
but ratify your judgment. Because you do 
not remember and love Christ as you would, 
you are going the way to lose all love and 
remembrance of Him altogether. May God 
grant to us all to remember both in heart and 
in worship Christ's precious death and to be 
partakers of its benefits for His sake ! 
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Matt. vi. 21. 

For where your treasure is, there vnU your heart 

he also. 

There is scarcely one of our common ways of 
acting which our Lord does not, in the dis- 
course out of which the text is taken, call upon 
us to depart from. The subject of the parti- 
cular passage of which the text forms a part 
is the manner in which we should make pro- 
vision for the future. As reasonable creatures, 
we are bound to think of to-morrow as well as 
of to-day. To think only of satisfying the want 
or desire which is at the moment upon us, is 
the part of the beasts of the field ; though to 
some of them also God has given instinct to 
provide for the future, and we even find such 
proposed in the Bible as an example to men; 
as the sluggard is told to go to the ant, so dili- 
gently laying up her stores, to consider her 
ways and be wise*. But the morrow which 

* Prov. vi. d. 
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we have to take care of and provide for is a very 
long and a very large one. It is not merely an 
earthly existence like that of the animals, but 
it is an eternity, an everlasting state, happy or 
otherwise. And in general there is nothing 
which so much hinders our looking forward to 
and taking care of this great to-morrow, as the 
being too careful and anxious about the im- 
mediate actual to-morrow, about the pleasures 
and satisfactions of our daily life. We are 
told to commit these, which are really our 
smaller cares, into the hand of God, in order 
that we may be the less hindered in taking 
thought for that morrow which we rmist take 
thought of, the resurrection morn, the begin- 
ning of the days of eternity. 

The text is a little •pointed sentence in the 
midst of our Lord's directions as to the provi- 
sion which we should make for the future. 
It is something more however than provision 
which is here spoken of: it is treasure: not 
merely satisfaction of want, but accumulation 
beyond what mere want needs. This treasure, 
as it is here described, has three characters: 
it is of value ; it is in expectation, not in pre- 
sent possession; but yet, it is ours: where your 
treasure is, there your heart will be also. 

The value of a thing, except of those things 
which we buy and sell in the market, and 
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which are of daily use and necessity to all of us, 
is not a thing very easily determined. What 
one man most values, another man does not 
care for; and if it were not that men were to 
a certain degree jealous of each other, and often 
wanting things simply because somebody else 
has got them, this diflference in the way of 
estimating and valuing things would probably be 
still greater than it is. One man values books, 
another pictures, another fine clothes, another 
good things to eat, another the being thought 
much of by his neighbours, and each of these 
things is perhaps of no interest to the man 
whose heart is set upon something else. If we 
had to describe by one point the diflference of 
men's characters, perhaps we should do it best 
by noticing the diflference of the things which 
they think of importance or of consequence. 
Even in reference to things which are of con- 
sequence to all, such as food and clothing and 
shelter, there is abundant room for this diflfer- 
ence of character to show itself. One man's 
care is mainly for his family, another man's 
mainly for himself; and again in regard to the 
family one man wiU care for the real good cha- 
racter of his children, while another cares only 
for their comforts or for their outward appear- 
ance, and so on. But I must not dwell longer 
on these differences. According to our cha- 
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racters, so do things appear to us diflferent, some 
things, great, valuable, important to one of us, 
others to another, 

A treasure is a store of what is valued or 
wished for. A sum of money we should call 
a treasure, but really, unless we were misers, 
not for itself, but for what we can buy with it. 
A treasure is a collection of things which we 
really care for and value, as what will make us 
happy. The variety of which I have spoken 
in our estimate of the value of things makes it 
probable that we none of us know very well 
what will make us happy, what would be a 
true treasure for us all. But though we do not 
know, God knows for us: and in His mercy. 
He has provided for us a treasure which is a 
real treasure for all, and He teaches our heart, 
if we will let Him, and enables us to judge 
rightly of things, and value His treasure as we 
should. Other treasures continually disappoint 
our expectations: a poor man has had money 
left him, and has found himself all the un- 
happier for it : a richer man has got the place 
or post he had long b.een looking forward to, 
and finds it all trouble and disappointment and 
wishes himself back where he was before : it is 
only about God's treasure that we can be sure 
that it has real substantial value, and will not 
disappoint us. But then we must learn to 
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value and think of consequence that which God 
esteems and values ; for that is what His trea- 
sure will be made up of. And this is, first of 
all a portion in Christ, a share in His salvation^ 
and then, as a consequence, and mark of this, 
a heart devoted to Him, a heart full of love 
to God. This, so far as God gives us grace to 
have it, will make us happy to a certain de- 
gree on earth; but the treasure of happiness is 
laid up in heaven : for there God dwells, and 
in His presence devotion and love to Him will 
produce perfect happiness. Let us learn then 
here to esteem and value the one thing which 
is really of consequence, and that is, a fountain 
springing up in our hearts by God's grace, of 
godliness and of religion. 

The second point which we were to consider 
about the heavenly treasure was, that it is in 
expectation ; it is to be looked forward to as a 
thing still to come. Now why should God have 
made this so ? Why could He not have given 
us His treasure now, and here ? 

In the first place we know that we have 
deserved something very diflferent from happi- 
ness or treasure; we know that, instead of 
complaining because God does not give us His 
treasure now, we ought to be most thankful 
that He gives us a hope of it hereafter. Even 
supposing this were not so, yet considering the 
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confusion, the uncertainty, the irregularity, 
the variety, which there is in our minds as to 
what we think of consequence and what we 
value, could God have given to us, now as we 
are, anything which could be called real trea- 
sure, real happiness ? We ourselves, each one of 
US, shift about in our likings and desires; what 
pleases us at one age we get tired of at another: 
and how is certain treasure and steady happiness 
possible for beings so changing and ignorant? 
Here then we find another reason why we 
should not have our treasure and our happiness 
at this moment, namely, that we need preparing 
and training for it. Some of us may think and 
think rightly that the thing which would gi*a- 
tify the wishes that are in our minds just now 
and so make us happy at this moment, is not 
what would secure our permanent happiness, 
not what would do for heaven or eternity. 
If there are feelings in our minds of unkind- 
ness and ill-will, if there are wrong and un- 
controlled desires, we cannot think that the 
satisfying and gratifying these, though it should 
make us happy at this moment, would compose 
a happiness which would last, or which we 
could bear to look forward to as our portion for 
eternity. God has appointed for us a treasure, 
if we care to have it; but for many of us, it 
would be no treasure. now. Its value to us will 
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go on and increase with the preparation and 
training of our minds to think of things as 
God thinks. Life then is not only a time of 
expectation of our heavenly treasure, it must 
also be a time of earnest and careful prepara- 
tion for it; without this preparation expecta- 
tion will be but in vain. Unless we are thus 
prepared for it by change of heart and feeling, 
heaven itself could do us no good. Where all 
is prepared for happiness for the good, there is 
no preparation for happiness for the man whose 
heart is unchanged and evil. 

But there was a third thing to be considered 
about God's treasure, besides its being of value 
and its being in expectation, a thing which at 
first sight may appear to be inconsistent with 
this last, namely, that it is ours already: we have 
pur hold of it, if we can but keep our hold. 

We must not think of our salvation as being 
gradually conquered by our prayers, and labours* 
and love, and perseverance, from a God who 
dislikes us and is unwilling to help us: it is 
from God that our salvation begins: it is our 
face that is turned away; it is His undeserved 
and uncalled-for love that wins us over to Him. 
His gifts and blessings anticipate our demand 
for them. ' While we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for the ungodly^' There is God's great 

1 Rom. T. 8. 
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gift : and the reason why He goes on with His 
gifts is nothing in ourselves, but *He that 
spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all, how shall He not with Him freely 
give us all things ^ 1 ' And with regard to our 
own state, you know now the Apostle describes 
it* : ' We are made partakers of Christ (he was 
writing to baptized and professing Christians), 
if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
steadfast to the end/ The state of each one 
of us, as our Catechism teaches us, ought to 
be one of salvation already, into which we thank 
God that He has brought us, and in which we 
pray Him that we may continue. Through 
Christ we have access with confidence into 
that grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God. 

We see then how the good man's treasure, 
though still in prospect, is really his ; his not 
indeed in its fulness, but as an inheritance for 
which he is not yet of ripe age : yet still surely 
and unfailingly his, if he wills it. God has 
given it him already, and given it him for this 
very purpose, that his life on earth might be 
made happier, as well as better, by partial pos- 
session and the fuller prospect of it. He must 
indeed on the one side /ear, for there are many 
things which may make him come short of it, 

1 Bom. Tui. 32, « Heb. iii. 14 
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but they are all things which, with watchful- 
ness and God's grace, he may guard against. 
And he must and ought on the other side to 
abound in liope. The very hope will make him 
better. The hope of such a happiness and the 
looking forward to such a happiness as arises 
from love, from faith and trust, from purity and 
singleness of heart, from delight in the pre- 
sence of God — such a hope as this cannot but 
make a man think now and then, What if I 
had more of these feeUngs here ? Might I not 
perhaps be the happier as well as the better 
now, if I tried to change my feeling of smothered 
dislike of such an one into a feeling of more 
goodwill and cordiality, if I tried to subdue 
that bad habit or vicious tendency which now 
subdues and masters me, if I thought not so 
much about making more money as about doing 
more good to my neighbours, if I set God more 
before me than I do, thought of Him more aa 
present, lived more as in His sight ? Hope of 
heaven can hardly fail to make us try if we 
cannot in this way make earth happier, while 
of itself it supplies the greatest happiness of alL 
While to the worldling the prospect beyond 
the grave is blank and featureless, if it is not 
peopled with shapes of horror ; to the eye of 
Christian hope there rises in the midst of it 
the city which hath foundations, whose .builder 
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and maker is God; where long parted friends 
shall meet again ; where the sun and the moon 
shall be dim in the presence of the glory of the 
Sun which enlightens it, and everything which 
was good, holy, and happy of man on earth 
remains, whUe sin, and sorrow, and sighing have 
fled away for ever. 

There, then, let us lay up our treasure: 
and such treasure as we care for or cherish on 
earth, let it be what is akin with this, what is 
in a measure a foretaste and anticipation of 
it If God in His Providence has given to us 
to have worldly means and substance, let us 
not look with so much pleasure upon the fruit 
of our labour in the shape of much goods laid 
up for many years, of lands, of houses, of furni- 
ture, of ornament, as in the shape of others 
made happier by us ; of kindness, goodwill and 
gratitude felt by them ; in God's work done by 
us, through the means He has given us, by 
helping the knowledge of His name and the 
good of His creatures. Thus laying up trea- 
sure with men for His sake we are laying up 
treasure with Him, 'lending to the Lord.' 
And if God has not in His Providence given 
to us much of this world's goods, let us hold all 
the more to our treasure in heaven. Never 
let it happen to us that what we may think 
misery or unhappiness on earth should drive 
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US away from God, and so go far to make us 
miserable and unhappy after earth likewise. 
Let the thought of the heavenly treasure make 
us in our prosperity serious and thoughtful, 
lest it should perchance turn out with us, as it 
did with some of old, that our treasure should 
have been given us here, and there should be 
none left for us there. And let the thought of the 
heavenly treasure make us, in adversity or 
poverty, hopeful and glad ; God has not for- 
gotten us : in all His dealings with us He is 
really, if we will let Him, preparing us, in the 
way which will make us enjoy it most, for what 
He has in store for us, and that is His ever- 
lasting happiness. 



SERMON XIX. 

Matt. xiii. 24—30. 

Another parable pat he forth unto them, saying , 
The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
man which sowed good seed in his field: 
but while men slept, his enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat, and went his 
way. But when the blade was sprung up, 
and brought forth fruit, then appeared the 
tares also. So tJie servants of the house- 
holder came and said unto him, Sir, didst 
not thou sow good seed in thy fi^ld? from 
whence then hath it tares? He said unto 
them, An enemy hath done this. The ser- 
vants said unto him. Wilt thou then that 
we go and gather them up ? But he said, 
Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye 
root up also the wheat with them. Let both 
grow together until the harvest: and in the 
time of harvest, I will say to the reapers^ 
Gather ye together first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to bum them: but gather 
the wheat into my barn. 

When we consider the world of sinful men of 
which we ourselves, each one of us, form a part, 
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there are two things which may perhaps per- 
plex and surprise us as they have many others : 
the first is that, in a world which Gk>d made, 
there should be all this sin ; and the second is 
that, in a world which God governs, sin should 
be allowed to continue. The parable of the 
tares is addressed to such feelingsof surprise, and, 
though not an explanation, it is to some extent 
an illustration of what it is that causes them. 

There are two questions, you will remember, 
asked in the parable. The Master had sown 
nothing but good seed; but when this came 
up, then appeared coming up with it the tares 
or weeds. This gave occasion to the first ques- 
tion of the servants : 'Master, didst thou not sow 
good seed in thy field ? firom whence then hath 
it tares V And when they had for answer, 'The 
enemy hath done this,' there followed another 
question, 'Wilt thou then that we go and gather 
them up?* The answer to this was in various 
ways not what we should have expected : not, 
that is, what would have been given in any real 
case of a master with a field in which weeds 
and com were growing together: it needs 
therefore our better attention. He said unto 
the servants, ' Let both grow together until the 
harvest' 

In considering this parable, the first thing 
we should observe is this: that, though the 
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wheat on the one side and the tares or weeds 
on the other, are in the first instance good and 
bad people, being so explained by our Blessed 
Lord Himself; yet, since people are good or 
bad in consequence of the growth of goodness 
or badness in their own hearts, the field is not 
mly the world, but is also the heart of each 
one of those who together make up human 
society ; there are wheat and tares within the 
heart of each. It is according as one or the 
other of these is the ruling principle or has 
the preponderance, that we, each one of us, are 
counted to the one side or the other, to the 
good seed or to the bad. And so, upon the 
question, whence are the tares in the world? 
how comes it that there are any people unchris- 
tian and bad ? follows closely another question, 
whence are the tares in the heart ? how comes 
it that the roots of bitterness spring up in our- 
selves, in our own bosoms ? 

This is the first question, the first thing 
which I spoke of as likely to excite our wonder 
and surprise. And we can go no farther into 
it than to say according to the answer in the 
parable, 'the enemy hath done this.' God sowed 
the seed good: He made man perfect; but 
human nature sadly fell, and grew to evil more 
than to good : nor was this all, there was also 
the enemy, the tempter, an urgency and an 

02 
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influence for evil, resisting and counteracting 
the good influence of God's Holy Spirit. The 
growth of weeda in the human heart is so 
various, and possible in so many ways, that 
we must in sad truth recognize an evil in- 
fluence at work upon it. 

But the consideration of the vast variety of 
this evil growth within us and about us is very 
impoi-tant in regard of the second difficulty 
which I mentioned at the beginning, the second 
question which the servants put to the master 
of the field, namely, as to the reason why evil is 
allowed, it would seem, by God's providence to 
continue in the world, and as to the great for- 
bearance and longsuffering of God about it. 
When the servants asked the master as to the 
tares or weeds, * Wilt thou then that we gather 
them up V His answer was, 'Nay, lest while ye 
gather the tares, ye root up also the wheat with 
them. Let both grow together until the harvest.' 

This is of course, as I said, not such an 
answer as would be given in an actual case of 
the sort, and shows that though there is a 
gieneral resemblance between the weeds of the 
parable and we^ds infesting a field of com as 
we should think of them now, yet there is also 
an important difierence. 

The resemblance you see at once lies in 
this : in the sight of God, bad feelings in men's 
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hearts and bad people in the world are just 
what the noxious weeds are in the sight of the 
master of a field. On the other hand there is 
this point in which the comparison does not 
hold good: corn can never become weeds nor 
weeds become com, but good feelings or go6d 
people may become bad, and in the same way 
the bad may become good. In rooting up the 
tares we may root up the wheat with them, 
not only because we sometimes cannot dis- 
entangle the one from the other, but because 
the one may become the other, the wicked now 
may become good hereafter. That this is how 
God acts, the Bible tells us in many places : 
' the goodness of God is for the purpose of lead- 
ing men to repentance * '. 

Let us now consider what praq^cal lessons 
we may draw from this view of man's heart 
and of human society. And I think we may say 
they are three ; the first of watchfulness ; the 
second of considerateness and feeling for the 
sinner ; the third of careful strictness in judg- 
ing of the sin. 

While men slept, the enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat, and was gone 
his way and out of sight before any one was 
aware of it. Had there been no enemy ex- 
pressly designing mischief, the weeds might 

^ Bom. ii. 4. 
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have grown, not properly perhaps of themselves, 
but by all sorts of accidents which might scatter 
the seeds there : what then, when there is an 
enemy designedly doing his utmost to sow and 
spread them ? And very likely the best soil 
fft: the wheat will be the best soil for the weeds 
too, when once they are there: what might 
have been, under God's grace, a noble Christian 
character, may, if the enemy shall succeed in 
sowing the weeds, go sadly as far in the oppo- 
site direction. And the fall towards evil may 
very often be, even to our own selves, imper- 
ceptible. The enemy's work is soon done 
and he goes his way, but what he has done 
remains, and it is with surprise we dis- 
cover that the tares he has sown are full- 
grown and Nourishing. And in the nature of 
these spiritual weeds there is something, as I 
have said, peculiar: they grow up with the 
wheat, close joined to it, and sometimes even 
form themselves out of it; a good feeling is 
exaggerated or perverted so as to become a bad 
one, a bad feeUng grows up so like a good one 
that we cannot tell which it is until it is full- 
grown and we are no longer able to cope with 
it. What is needed for all this is watchfulness. 
If the enemy is to be prevented from sowing 
tares, men must not sleep. 

I shall not dwell here on this subject of 
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watchfulness, which you know is urged in more 
than one passage of the Bible. *Be sober, be 
vigilant (or watchful) because your adversary 
the devil goeth about as a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour\* And if it is necessary 
to be watchful against him when he goes about 
like a roaring lion making known his presence 
with terror and alarm, much more is it, when he 
goes about with no sign of what he is doing to 
sow the seeds of evil; his quietest and least 
alarming approach is really his most terrible one. 
The second practical lesson we may learn 
is that of considerateness as to others, and of 
hope both as to them and as to ourselves. 
Probably there is not one here who does not feel 
that he might in some respects be a better man, 
who is not conscious that there is in him some- 
thing to be cured, some inclination to sin to be 
repressed and conquered. If we are anxious 
then, as we should be, about our own sinful- 
ness, if we are hoping and striving to con- 
quer sin in ourselves, we should also hope 
for others, who are sinful perhaps more than 
we are, and forbear, as God forbears, to con- 
demn them. Severe and abrupt condemnation 
comes from despair of improvement, a feeling 
which we ought not to have, and which we 
shall not have if we examine ourselves and 

1 1 Pet. V. a 
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find out and understand how much there is 
still for us to do; and though others may per- 
haps have more to do, yet the grace of God, 
which we must have to make vs better men, 
is powerful enough to make Ihera better too, 
and supply their need as well as it supplies 
ours. When we look indeed at the wicked- 
ness which there is in the world, we may wonder 
that God lets it go on; we think that had we 
the government of the world, we probably 
should not; *Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up ? ' is something of the feeling 
which we have in our minds when we think of 
the wicked, the unjust, and the oppressor. We 
forget that we, as it is, need changing our- 
selves, and might have been vdcked even as 
they: we forget that, tares and weeds as they are 
now, the pulling them out might be the destruc- 
tion of what, in the spiritual husbandry, might 
be good wheat at the last : God knows all this, 
and hopes for them, and so long as He 
hopes, He bears with them and spares them. 
And He knows too that, even if we be not what, 
in the field of human society, would be on the 
evil side and to be considered tares and weeds, 
yet that there is something in us still of the 
bad seed, something which needs to grow into 
the good, something which needs His forbear- 
ance as He forbears with these others : this is 
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what we should think of, and be neither indo- 
lently satisfied with ourselves, nor despairing 
and harshly judging of others. 

The last practical lesson is that, while none 
are to be despaired of, since the bad may become 
good, and the tares in spiritual husbandry grow 
into the wheat, yet there is a vast and terrible 
difference between the two, which vdll appear 
in all its terribleness at the last great day. So 
long as both are grovdng together till the 
harvest, the difference, as I have said, is ever 
shifting and altering, but it is not the less real. 
The difference between good and evil, tares and 
wheat, at any one moment is all that difference 
which the last harvest will show in such fearful 
distinctness. God does not take this awful note 
of the difference now, because he waits and 
hopes that things may be otherwise. But we 
must for ourselves understand it, and must, try 
to make others do so. The tares are the chil- 
dren of the wicked one : and the fact that they 
may, if they will, cease to be so, must not 
make them forget how fearful and alarming it 
is that they should be so, for God*s forbearance 
will not last for ever. The harvest will come 
when the tares will be gathered in bundles to 
be burnt and the wheat be brought into God's 
own gamer. So also in the heart of each one 
of us, if there is any wrong feeling we che- 
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rish, we must neither despair of conquering 
it with God's grace, nor on the other hand 
must we let the thought that it can so be con- 
quered blind us to the evil and danger of it 
while it lasts. Now is the day of salvation ; 
now is the time of God's waiting ; to-day if ye 
will hear His voice harden not your hearts. 
May God give us grace to be wise in time, 
that so, when the harvest comes, we may be of 
those whom He shall gather into His kingdom, 
full partakers of the redemption of Christ, and 
of the glory reserved for His people. 
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3 John, 12. 

Demetrius hath good report of all men, and of 
the truth itself: yea, and we also hear re' 
cord; and ye know that our record is true. 

The Bible is full of very various interest if we 
really interest ourselves in it; and it seems to 
me, from the form in which it is given to us, 
that this is what God meant us to do; that we 
were not merely to sit and learn from it, so to 
speak, but, beyond its direct lessons, were also 
to find in it matter to exercise our minds and 
thoughts. I make this remark just now in re- 
ference to the great variety of persons who are 
incidentally brought before our notice in the 
Bible. The Epistles of St Paul and those of 
the other Apostles conclude for the most part 
with a list of names, often with the addition of 
short characters or particular facts mentioned 
about them, which suggest a kind of faint out- 
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line for us to fill up for ourselves : and if we 
really interest ourselves, as I have expressed it, 
about the Bible we shall dwell a little upon 
these outlines, and try to fill up the pictures or 
portraits, and imagine what the people them- 
selves were like. Perhaps we shall not be 
altogether right in what we imagine, for the 
view which people take of the character of 
others varies according to what they are them- 
selves. However this may be, there is one 
point of special interest about those who are 
thus, what I may call, accidentally mentioned 
in the Bible. They are characters of good and 
Christian men not called in God's providence 
to be Apostles, or Evangelists, or martyrs, or 
eminent preachers of the Gospel ; in a word, 
men who SQem not to have given thenaselves 
up to any special labours or sufferings for the 
cause of Christ. Why did not they? we may 
perhaps ask: why did not the Christians who 
were of Caesar's household leave the palace to 
go to preach in the highways and hedges? 
why did not the Christians who were rich di- 
vest themselves of their riches in order the 
better to make their way toward heaven — ^a 
course which some sayings of our Lord pointed 
to, and of which some of the earliest believers 
set the example? To these and similar ques- 
tions I will give no answer now; contenting 
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myself with saying, that at all events the fact 
was so; and that St Paul, as we may gather 
from these short notices attached to names in 
the Epistles, acquiesced in its being so. The so- 
ciety in which he and the other Apostles inter- 
ested themselves was very various as to earthly 
calling and position, much, in that respect, 
like our Christian society now; except indeed 
that we have cause to bow in deep humiliation 
when we remember how that earnestness of 
first love in valuing, in obeying, in spreading 
the Gospel, which was consistent then with this 
variety of earthly circumstance, has now so much 
evaporated and become so lukewarm. Could 
we kindle this again, happy should we be: but 
it is nothing in the constitution of human 
society that hinders it: it is our hearts that 
are cold and dead. 

To return to the characters incidentally 
mentioned in the Bible: the short Epistle 
from which the text is taken tells us of three, 
who are in some respects like each other, in 
others unlike. They are Gains, to whom the 
Epistle is addressed, Demetrius who is men- 
tioned in the text, and Diotrephes. They have 
this of similarity or likeness, that they all 
appear to have been persons of some import- 
ance; Gains was probably rich, Diotrephes 
could at least aspire to be preeminent, and 
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Demetrius was one well and universally known; 
but they have this of difference, that while^ 
Gaius and Demetrius are mentioned for their 
honour, Diotrephes is mentioned for blame. 
Of Gains and Diotrephes I shall not speak to- 
day any further than to say that they seem 
put together as men holding, through God's 
providence, a more or less leading position 
which the one used for the good and peace and 
prosperity of the Christian society, while the 
other used it for mischief and division. There 
might be more of interest to say about them; 
but I wish to come to Demetrius. 

The text follows immediately upon the con- 
clusion or application, so to call it, drawn from 
the character of Diotrephes; 'Beloved, follow 
not that which is evil, but that which is good. 
He that doeth good is of God; but he that 
doeth evil hath not seen God/ It is as if the 
Apostle had said, You have just had in Dio- 
trephes a specimen of the kind of man whose 
example ought not to be followed; and the 
reason is because, though aspiring to be a 
leader and great man in the church, he has 
not shown himself a good man. It is only he 
who is a good man (so far as we can speak of 
human goodness) who is of God : a man has had 
no sight of God or of the truths of religion unless 
it has had this result with him. And then — 
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whether following the same train of thought, or 
passing to another, I cannot say — the Apostle uses 
those remarkable words about Demetrius which 
I will now observe on. 'Demetrius hath good 
report of all men, and of the truth itself: yea, 
and we also bear record : and ye know that our 
record is true/ It may perhaps make us think 
a little, when we find, as we evidently do in 
this passage, good report of all men brought 
forward in the Bible as a ground of commenda- 
tion: for our Lord had said, 'Blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil against you — 
if only it is falsely — for my name's sake\' 
What is meant in the text by ' all men ' is of 
course vague and uncertain, nor does it matter 
much how we understand it : whether it means 
beyond the circle of the Christian society, or 
whether it means throughout that circle, or 
only, loosely speaking, in a portion of it; in 
any case it must mean that Demetrius was 
widely known, and where he was known was 
valued and respected; and we see that this 
value and respect of him was thought worthy 
of notice by an Apostle. 

Why the Apostle thus notices it, is not 
quite easy to see. Perhaps there may be a re- 
ference to something of which we are not told, 

1 Matt. V. 11. 
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or perhaps, as I have said, what was in the 
Apostle's mind was the contrast to Diotrephes 
of whom he had just spoken, that maker of 
divisions and disorder, who thought only of the 
exaltation of himself. In anv case, Demetrius 
is specially singled out for our notice from the 
fact recorded of him that he had good report of 
all men, and that deservedly ; and again from 
the fact that his having this good report is 
mentioned to his praise in the Bible. How 
he deserved his good report we are not told : 
we may take him therefore, without danger of 
misinterpretation, as the special instance given 
in the Bible of the importance of such good re- 
port; and when we think of other cases of good 
report, in whatever line of life it may have been 
deserved, our thoughts may fairly be led to him. 
I have mentioned the variety of providen- 
tial circumstance and position which was already 
visible throughout the Christian society at the 
time when the Apostles wrote their Epistles. 
This enables us to understand how there is no 
inconsistency between the good report of De- 
metrius, and our Lord's blessing upon his 
disciples 'when men should revile them and 
persecute them and speak evil of them:' only 
that in this variety there is one thing which 
must be always present, and of that I will now 
for a moment speak. 
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'Demetrius hath good report of all men, and 
of the truth itself/ Here again, in a passage 
rather vague and which might be variously 
drawn out, I do not wish to fix the meaning 
very precisely. I think we see it more than 
we can explain it, like a good deal in St John. 
But it must at any rate mean so much as this, 
that that good report which deserves mention 
in the Bible, or is to be cared for by the Chris- 
tian, must have its root and reason within the 
man, must be the result of the working of the 
Holy Spirit, in the heart. The conscience, the 
feelings, and the character must be purified and 
renewed by the faith in that truth which Christ 
came to reveal. .We shall avoid danger of 
error if we put together the two statements, 
first, that Christian good character proceeds 
from the belief and valuing of Christian truth, 
and next, that it is he that doeth good, and 
only he, that is of God, while he that doeth 
evil, whatever profession he may make, hath 
not seen God. 

But, when we have once laid hold upon 
the fact, that it is from Christian truth that 
Christian character springs, our imagination 
may then freely expatiate upon the variety of 
this character and the manner in which it may 
be shown in every position of our varied life 
and society. See how the Apostles give their 
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precepts for the conduct of men in all the re- 
lations of life, as masters and servants, as rich 
and poor, as young and' old, and in whatever 
other way variously placed. See how, while 
they are prepared to face any contumely, any 
reproach, any violence where truth and the 
Gospel calls; while they di-aw comfort and 
encouragement from the special blessing of our 
Lord upon those who thus suflFer in a good cause, 
they nevertheless recognize the many circum- 
stances in which the good report of men is an 
honour to a Christian; and though never re- 
commending action merely with a view to this, 
(a thing very dangerous) yet urge again and 
again that sort of conduct -upon which it is 
likely to follow. For a large part of the con- 
duct which marks a man as a good Christian 
man is the same conduct which renders him 
a valuable member of the society in which he 
moves. It might indeed be said that it is 
exactly Christian duty which is useful for life 
and for society, and nothing else : but in stating 
the thing as I have done, I mean, by Christian 
duty, that which a man does in some degree 
with the thought of God and Christ when he 
does it; and, by duty tothe society in which we 
live, a certain degi-ee of deference to the opin- 
ions of those about us as to what is, or is not, 
good to be done. And, God's providence has 
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appointed for each of us the way — and they 
are very various ways — in which we may do 
the good which it is our part to do in our 
generation. 

As I have said, the particular character of 
Demetrius is not told us: we can picture to 
ourselves, if we like, what it possibly may have 
been; and it may be useful for us to do so; if 
only we remember that all such speculation 
is very uncertain, and that the words may 
mean a great deal more, or may mean a 
great deal less, than the meaning which 
we give to them. And we must also remember 
that the society of Christian men, in this 
respect like the world independent of Christi- 
anity, is full of variety of particular character : 
good men are individuals : every man has his 
proper gift of God, one in this manner another 
in that manner, just as he has also his placey 
fixed by God's providence. 

Now there are some good men, perhaps not 
a few, to whom it is not granted, in God's pro- 
vidence, to have the good report of all men 
in the society in which they live; and this for 
various reasons ; because of the particular work 
they have to do which may be a work distaste- 
ful to men; because of their particular char 
racter, the good points of which may not be 
of such a nature ^ to conciliate popularity and 

pa 
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ready good will; because of a disposition shj, 
retiring and reserved ; because of a sphere of 
action necessarily confined and limited, so that 
few, perhaps very few, may know anything 
about them. It is the duty of all if they are 
called to it, and some are called to it, to face 
any amount of illwill and disHke of men, if 
only they are doing their duty. . It was alike 
through evil report and good report, aUke 
through honour and dishonour, that St Paul 
preached the Gospel. Fear ye not the re- 
proach of men, is the Christian precept : * with 
me,' says the Apostle, * it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you, or of man's 
judgment, yea I judge not my own self: he 
that judgeth me is the Lord^' We must do 
the work which we have to do, speak what we 
feel bound to speak, and if, in so doing, we 
wound some whom we are bitterly grieved to 
wound, stir dislike where we should value 
approval, have cause to lament like Jeremiah, 
that we are made men of strife when we would 
give all that we have for peace, — we must re- 
member that Christ our Lord, the Prince of 
Peace, said that it was a sword and a fire that 
He came to send on earth, and that in a world 
like ours, in the way to the peace that there 

1 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
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should be, there must be much of conflict and 
division. 

It is partly for this reason, and partly owing 
to the lusts which war in our members and 
are ever stirring up wars and fightings among 
men, that the Apostle gives his precept of 
peacefulness so guardedly, *If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men\' Happy are those who can so live, 
and great is their use in the Christian society : 
but they are happier and more useful still, in 
so far as they can make it easier for others to 
live so also. While Christ foretells that the 
effect of his coming upon earth would be to 
cause division, He pronounces a special blessing 
upon those whose action would thereby be 
rendered all the more important, 'Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God^' Those are happy, who, as 
well by position and circumstances as by dis- 
position and character, are able and desirous to 
relieve the wants of the poor, and try to make 
all men, rich and poor, live together in society 
more contentedly and with more of mutual 
goodwill. The tempers and dispositions which 
are needed for this must not be thought lightly 
of because there may be others more impor- 
tant; and certainly we shall not think lightly 

1 Bom. aii. 18. a Matt. v. 9. 
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of them if we read such chapters as the 13th of 
the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians. Liberality, 
kindliness, good-nature, are the oil of the wheels 
of society, and are not to be despised because 
they may be sometimes misapplied, but rather 
to be valued the more when rightly applied. 

A man in the circumstances and with the 
disposition which I have just been describing 
is likely, not only to deserve the good re- 
port of all men, but to obtain it, which, for 
reasons already stated, is not the case with 
all who deserve it. We may probably, from 
Demetrius's good report, say so much of him, 
that if he was rich, he made people love him 
for his liberality and readiness to aid them; 
if he was poor, he made them love him for his 
readiness to render them kindly service and to 
coniifort them in their troubles: that whether 
he were rich or poor, he delighted to see his 
neighbours at peace among themselves, and used 
the advantages of his position, whatever they 
may have been, to keep them in harmony with 
each other, to make them know more of each 
other and like each other better : this is the 
sort of man who would have good report of all 
men, and who would in this way do his work for 
the good of human society and the glory of God. 

I will only wind up with saying that I 
think we have just lost in our parish one 
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Buch as I have been describing*. "We did 
not see him in our church, and I am not at aU 
one of those who would be disposed to make 
differences of religious opinion of no import- 
ance: but differences of religious opinion would 
do much less harm than they do, if all were 
like him; if each, whatever his religious pro- 
fession, were to have a good report of all men, 
both within and beyond that profession, in 
respect of things as to which no controversy is 
possible, for kindliness and mercifulness, for 
generosity and liberality, for public spirit, for 
love of peace, for friendliness and warmth of 
feeling. There should not be silence within 
the walls of this house of God when any one of 
this character, who is also well known through- 
out all our neighbourhood, is taken from us : 
for we have had given to us a good example, 
and we have suffered a loss not easy to replace. 
Of course, had it not been for those providen* 
tial gifts of wealth and good position which God 
has not bestowed upon all alike, the good report 
which I speak of would not have been general 
and wide as it is, and we must take care not to 
make too much of these : but the man who 
has been a good man as a rich man, is proba- 
bly the same who would have been a good 

1 The aUnsion is to Charles Finch Foster, Esq. of Anstey 
Hall, who died Jan. 28, 1866. 
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man, though perhaps not exactly In the same 
way, as a poor man ; for each position has its 
temptations. Good report has its wider aitd 
its narrower circle : when it occurs in the 
wider, it is natural that there should be more 
public notice of it : but the poor man known 
to few and the rich man known more widely 
may each alike have their good report of all 
men to whom they are known, and, what is 
more important, of the truth itself. Various 
as are the talents distributed amongst men, 
they are all alike in this, that they are all 
entrusted to us by God and must be accounted 
for to Him. May God give us grace each one 
so to give in our account that, whether we 
have had good report of men or not, we may 
be approved by God's infallible judgment, 
which is the one thing of consequence, and 
through Christ's merits may obtain a place in 
heaven. 



SEEMON XXV 

1 Pet. I. 3, 4. 

Blessed he the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which according to his abund- 
ant mercy hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorrupt- 
ible, and undefiledy and thatfadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven for you. 

It is in the true scriptural spirit that our 
Church puts into our mouths thanksgiving, 
in the first place, 'for our creation, preserva- 
tion, and all the blessings of this life;' but, 
secondly and more especially, 'for our re- 
demption by our Lord Jesus Christ, for the 
means of grace, and for the hope of glory.' Our 
special thanks to God are due for His unspeak- 
able gift, salvation and eternal life. 

What this world is to us, in respect of 
happiness or misery, is a thing very hard to 
determine. It is this diflSculty which makes 

^ Preached on May 15, 1859, the Sunday following the 
death of Bobert Leslie Ellis, Esq. 
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each one so ready to think others better oflf 
and happier than himself. We cannot enter 
into each other's minds, and our envy and 
our pity are both alike continually misplaced. 
Nay, it is very hard for us to tell even for 
ourselves what is happiness and what is not: 
we have found it where we thought it could 
not be, we have missed it where we thought 
we were sure of it. If, among earthly things 
which have happened to us, we set ourselves 
to find out what we should most bless God 
for, there is the same difficulty, the same im- 
certainty, as in knowing what it is among 
earthly things we had best pray for. Our only 
wise course is to pray that God would send us 
what He knows to be best for us, and to bless 
Him for ail that He sends. 

Such is the case in earthly things: but 
beyond earth we have more sure grounds of 
praise and blessing. This Epistle of St Peter's 
opens, in the words of the text, with a special 
solemnity and grandeur, drawing aside at once 
the curtains of the world of eternity, so far 
at least as is necessary to show us what cause 
we have to be thankful. The first common 
thought of Christians should be their heavenly 
citizenship and hope, and thankfulness to God 
for it. 

In examining this morning the words in 
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which the Apostle speaks of this glorious hope 
of the Christian, we will consider first, how we 
may bless God for the hope of our heavenly 
inheritance ; next, how we may bless Him for 
the abundance of His mercy to us ; and, lastly, 
how we may bless Him for the new life, the 
begetting again from the death of corruption 
and of sin. 

I have said that we are each one of us very 
little able to judge what share we bear of the 
great common woe. For we all bear some: 
and most of us are rather ready to complain, 
and say we bear more than we ought. Not 
however all: some are thankful to God in a 
way they should not be, 'and accept their por- 
tion in this life without thought of another. 

God has given us this world to live in, but 
in doing so He says to us, by voice of one kind 
or another, "This is not your rest." Without 
denying us hsCppiness here, he has pronounced 
that the happiness to be looked for in this 
world is that of strangers and pilgrims, and 
that any other happiness it may offer will be 
only false and delusive. Yet strangers and 
pilgrims who are journeying to another coun- 
try, though they will be made to feel the 
labour and ruggedness of the way, have a 
happiness of their own. What they are pass- 
ing through they must soon lose and give up 
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to others following them; but it has, for all 
this, its own charm and interest : what is 
about them is not theirs, but this is just the 
reason why they need not harass themselves 
with anxious cares respecting it. "Godliness 
has the promise of the life which now is, and 
of that which is to come^*' besides. Perhaps 
we may wonder how this should be : the two 
things seem inconsistent. The thought of death 
is poison to the worldly life : the taking root in 
Worldly ease or prosperity must make a trans- 
plantation to a new world, in all things differ- 
ent, something which no happiness can survive. 
And godliness, though it has " the promise of 
the life which now is," has no promise of riches 
in it, of health in it; far otherwise.: how is 
it then, that, though we must not serve two 
masters, yet God can thus give us blessing on 
earth as well as blessing after it ? 

Our blessing on earth is that of strangers 
and pilgrims; the blessing of heirs rejoicing 
in the prospect of their inheritance, of children 
not yet in possession of their own, but happy 
under the kind restraint of " tutors and gover- 
nors,*" who prepare us for it. Godliness makes 
the whole of human life the childhood of a life 
more perfect and more glorious, and spreads 
therefore over the whole of human life a nobler 
1 1 Tim. iv. 8. 3 Gal. iv. 2. 
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and better hopefulness than that which makes 
actual childhood, as we see it, an almost con- 
tinual season of joy and of pleasure. Godliness 
draws honey from the bitterest flowers of afflic- 
tion : heaven will exceed the possibility of pre- 
sent happiness, and will be the more welcome 
for the suffering of present woe. There is hope 
for the Christian, in his death, of an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth 
not away, and whether his life have been happy, 
as men count happiness, or whether it have 
been sad, it is fit that God should be blest 
for the glorious inheritance he has now attained 
and for the life which God has made his way 
to it. 

But there is a greater spring of happiness 
to the Christian man on earth than even the 
hope of his inheritance to come, though hope- 
fulness is so great an ingredient of happiness 
that we might almost imagine a hopeful tem- 
per and happiness were the same thing. This 
greater spring of happiness is the feeling of 
the abundance of God's mercy, the consciousf 
ness of His love, the knowledge that this our 
inheritance comes from Him. The feeling of 
dependence is inseparable from our earthly 
condition. We must, in some way or other, 
feel that we are not our own. We cannot 
count on a moment, or foretell the result of 
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a single action. We are in the hands o( some 
power, whatever we may think it to be, whether 
chance or necessity, or a providence which we 
may talk of, but by which we may mean per- 
haps scarcely more than chance. We speculate 
and think about what will come to pass, and 
wish to know the future, knowing only this, 
that we have not the deciding of it. Do yoti 
not think then, that if once the thought of 
the abundance of God's mercy, of the infinite- 
ness of His love, came home in its reality to 
our hearts, it would be a thought which no 
affliction could prevail against? If the idea 
of unkindness, of ill-treatment, could be quite 
cleared out of our mind in respect of what we 
suffer, if we had the consciousness all along 
that, however and whencesoever our sufferings 
might come, we were the objects of the earnest 
and overflowing love of a being such as we 
believe God to be, would not that be a light 
behind the darkest cloud ? Must not even the 
hope of heaven, as a source of happiness on 
earth and a cause for blessing God, yield to 
the thought of that which is the groundwork qt 
the hope and which makes heaven heavenly, 
the eternal, the abundant, the ever fresh 
springing love of God ? 

But once again: such hope, such feeling^ 
of the love of God is, to the Christian,^ new 
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life begun already. God of His abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope. The 
life-giving power and feeling is from Christ's 
resurrection. He is the first begotten from 
the dead, and His friends and brethren, by both 
of which names He calls His people, follow 
after Him. 

It is at all times wonderful in this world of 
ours to see how hope can rise above affliction, 
how the spirit may rise above the bodily 
suffering, which God perhaps has appointed to 
the stranger and pilgrim on earth to be his 
way to heaven. The voice, " This is not your 
rest," may sound to the prosperous and happy 
as a voice of sadness. What it suggests may 
be the thought, all these familiar scenes around 
me, all the comfort in which I live, ^ the 
varied interests which fill my life, must soon 
be to me as nothing, as though they had never 
been. In such prosperity, truth (for the insta- 
bihty and unreality of earthly things is the 
great truth) comes perhaps over the view 
rather as a shadow, darkening and striking a' 
chill ; it may deaden and palsy the vigour of 
life and enjoyment. But the voice which tells 
us, This is not your rest, not your home, your 
real world or place of existence, tells us also. 
If you are the people of God your rest is 
secured for you in heaven, an eternal Sabbath- 
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keeping, like to the glorious rest of God, after 
your weary day upon earth, of work, of waiting, 
of suffering. And if the truth in that other case 
east a shadow and struck a chill, does it not 
in this case flash over earthly existence a light, 
as from the face of God, and stir up in the 
heart a new life, as from His life-giving spirit ? 
When the hope is not an imagination or a 
dream, but, as an anchor, fixes the soul firm on 
Christ whose resurrection is the pledge of our 
own ; is not the birth in the heart of the feeling 
that we are God's redeemed children, watched 
over by Him through the waves of this trouble- 
some world, on our way to our true country, 
the land of everlasting life — ^is not such a 
feeling itself a new life already ? 

Il^not only seems so to us, but it is so. 
The life of the soul nourished by God's Holy 
Spirit is independent of the failing and sinking 
mortal body. Whatever we are, the outward 
man perishes day by day. We ourselves, and 
others about us, may or may not mark the 
perishing, or count the downward steps: 
suffering and affliction may lay them bare to 
our view, or prosperity and worldly interests 
may cast a deceitful veil over them ; however 
this may be, we are going on our way. But as 
the outward man perishes, the inward man 
may be renewed. Each day which is a loss to 
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the one may be a gain to the other : the toil 
and suffering of each day, which is so much 
gone from the life of earth, may be so much 
added to the inward strength, life, and growth, 
which God's Spirit is preparing in us for 
heaven. Let us only look for life to that which 
is its true source, Christ's resurrection : let us 
build our hope on Him; and then, whatever 
life God's providence may assign to us, whethei* 
a time of calm, or whether one in which the 
rains descend and the floods come, our house 
of hope shall be sure to stand, for it is founded 
on the rock of ages. 

I have been led to-day into these reflections, 
as you will readily imagine, by the loss which 
we have all sustained during the past week in 
the death of one of our neighbours. I say aU, 
for though he could be known in person but to 
a very few, yet all have known his bounty and 
his kindness, and all, I am sure I may say, 
have sympathized with his sufferings. From my 
own long and intimate knowledge of him, there 
is one thing I am certain of, and that is, that 
public notice of what he was, elaborate praise 
of him, or dwelling at any length on his life 
and death, is what of all things he would have 
least wished for, and most especially in the 
house of God. And were this required it must 
be from some one else than me : one who had 

Q 
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seen less of him and loved him less : I could 
not trust myself to say much about him. But 
I feel that something should be said, and I do 
not like to shrink from saying it myself. 

It pleased God to bless our late departed 
neighbour with the wealth of this world, and 
we all know how anxious he was to use this in 
order to help and be kind to others. It pleased 
Gk)d to bless him also with something far more 
important than worldly wealth, namely, with 
gifts of mind acknowledged in a remarkable 
manner by all who came in contact with him. 
Though his modesty and reluctance to put him- 
self forward were main features of his character, 
yet how great his powers were was shown both 
by his distinction in the studies of our neigh-, 
bouring University, and by what he actually 
did in the few years of strength which were 
allowed him. It needs not that I should say 
how his society was valued, and how the 
mental gifts which God had given him were 
such as were likely not only to cause to himself 
that highest and noblest earthly happiness, 
a growth m the knowledge and perception of 
the truth, and of the works and ways of God» 
but also to make him eminently useful in his 
generation, and one of those who might be 
beyond others remembered in it. As it was, 
it was given him at least to exercise much 
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influence for truth and for good on the mindsi 
of others : the activity of his own mind, the 
sincerity, the earnestness, the conscientiousness 
of all that he thought and felt, acted on those 
around him in a manner which many of them 
will not soon forget 

It is now not quite ten years since, in the 
midst of prosperity as this world's wealth goes, 
in the flower and height of mental vigour 
and action, it pleased God that he should be 
stricken in a foreign land with the disease 
which never afterwards left him, which almost 
from the first depriving him of hope of recovery, 
became worse and worse, till four days since he 
was removed from us. He came home to his 
own country and to us here, and sinking from 
one step to another by slow degrees of weak- 
ness, of pain, of privation, was an instance, as 
to the outward man, of its failing day by day, 
such as rarely happens : he had to endure one 
variety of pain after another, to lose one after 
another the use of his outward senses and 
powers, so that he could no longer move from 
his place, or see what was around him, while 
God gave him yet to retain the full sensibleness 
of his loss, the full activity of his mental fa- 
culties. Such a duration of conscious suffering 
is what probably few have gone through. 

God thus chose the way of suffering to be 

Q2 
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his way to a better world, a hard and bitter 
way to perfection, though not one which man 
must repine at, for it was the way of Christ 
our Lord. Sometimes we may fancy that we 
see why the suffering is needed : and many are 
the cases in which it ennobles the character, 
stirs the sympathies, consecrates the heart to 
God in a way which nothing else can. Our 
departed friend seemed one who in comparison 
with others, but little needed the discipline of 
suffering. The sensibility of his mind, the 
quickness and depth of his sympathy with 
distress were remarkable points of his character 
long before suffering came to give a fresh 
earnestness and intensity to them. And suf- 
fering, when it did come, instead of wrapping 
up his thoughts in self, only made him feel 
more what the sufferings of others must be, 
and think more how he could help them : it 
ennobled the character by removing it from 
that petty everyday worldliness which fills our 
lives with vain and unworthy thoughts and 
cares, and while it brought the thought of God 
in the quiet of the sick chamber constantly 
near, it yet drew ever closer human sympathie& 
None ever felt more than our late neighbour 
that, suffer as he might, he was not the only 
one in the world who suffered. If there are 
any of us, as the world contains too many, in 
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whom prosperity and ease have blunted feeling 
for others, his sick chamber might h^ve shamed 
them. Thus in him, as the earthly man slowly 
and sadly failed, the inward man was renewed 
and grew. If we needed proof that the soul is 
more than the body, that there must be a life 
beyond this, that though here we have no conti- 
puing city, we may look with confidence for one 
to come, it seems to me such proof is at once 
before us in a case like this. Earth, strength, 
life fade and ebb ; and yet all this time we see 
sense, feeling, thought go on, ever increasing iu 
clearness and brightness; we see hope grow- 
ing more and more, God and heaven felt ever 
more and more as a reality, and as our true 
portion and inheritance. The failing life of 
earth and the rising life of heaven divide more 
and more into the two distinct realities which 
they truly are. On the one side sinking, 
feeling of pain, thought of sin, humility, 
repentance, self-weakness, felt need of grace 
and of salvation; on the other, hope in Christ, 
prospect of the heavenly inheritance, conscious- 
ness of the abundance of God's undeserved 
mercy, contentment, security, confidence in His 
will for our good. When the time which has 
now come to our lost friend comes to each one 
of us, it will be with diflferent feelings that 
we shall, one and another, remember the way 
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by which the Lord our God has led us in the 
wilderness : but whatever be our looking back, 
whether on riches or poverty, on bodily labour 
or on mental ability, on health and joy, or on 
suffering, sickness, sadness, — all will seem to 
us then as it should seem now, a pilgrimage or 
journey, little in account except as leading us 
to the end or home. This is the thought to 
guide us through the perplexities of our way, 
to strengthen us to bear, to animate us to do. 
Let joy be tempered and suffering be cheered 
by the thought of the heavenly inheritancCi 
the thought of that, which is the true key of 
our existence, the true end for which God has 
made us, to be attained through Christ our 
Lord. 
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Psalm civ. 30. 

Thou sendest forth thy spirity they are created : 
and thou renewest the face of the earth 

[When thou Uttest thy breath go forth they shaU be made : 
and thou shdlt renew the face of the earth, (Prayer- 
Book Version.)] 

One marked feature of our church services 
on important festivals like the present is the 
bringing together of various portions of Holy 
Scripture that it may be seen how all converge 
to one point. This testimony to the unity of 
God's revelation is not the least important of 
the Chiu'ch's tasks, but neither is it one of the 
easiest. Our services for to-day are meant, it 
may be supposed, to direct our reverent atten- 
tion, first and foremost, to the fact that in the 
later portions of God's revelation we are plainly 
taught the truth expressed in the words of the 
Creed, " I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 

^ Preached on TiVhitBimday, in the Chapel of Trinity 
College. ^ - 
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and Giver of Life ;" but then these same services 
are meant to suggest how this teaching is more 
or less anticipated and foreshadowed from the 
very first in the earlier portions of that revela- 
tion. 

The Psalms, those earliest and ever fresh 
devotions of the Church of all ages, have thus 
to enter into our service, and to bear their wit- 
ness to the truth of that doctrine which we this 
day commemorate. Nor is the witness which 
they bear feeble, when they are read, as each 
portion of Holy Scripture should be read, by 
the light of the whole Scripture. But besides 
bearing this witness, they at the same time 
contribute to that for the sake of which we 
may suppose the Scripture to have been given 
to us in such rich variety of tone and of form,—* 
they gloriously widen and diversify our view. 
The principal Psalm of this morning's Service, 
the 68th, and the principal Psalm of the Service 
for this afternoon, the 104th, from which the 
text is taken, are in point of poetical magni-r 
ficence, such as hardly any in the whole list 
can equal ; and while they do not, or need not, 
in the least degree draw off our attention from 
that great epoch in the history of the Spirit's 
dealings with mankind, the Pentecostal miracle 
which this day commemorates; they yet pre- 
sent to us the glory of the Holy Spirit in other 
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views, and suggest to us that He, who then 
came more fully, and began a new work on 
earth as the Comforter, had not previously been 
absent from earth, but had had his work there 
before. 

The day of the Lord and Giver of Life fitly 
occurs at this spring time of the year, when the 
face of the earth is really renewed before us, 
and the waking of nature from its winter's sleep 
carries our thoughts in some measure back to 
the time when it first awoke to life in creation. 
And I suppose, in all literature, there is no 
nobler hymn of praise to the God of Nature 
than this 104th Psalm. One thinks with won- 
der how, at a time when so little of the earth's 
richness and variety had been explored, when 
80 little was as yet known by the people of any 
one portion of it, an inhabitant of a portion 
not characterized by features of special gran- 
deur should have formed such a soul-elevating 
imagination of the universe of nature in its 
oneness and its variety: and the thought at 
once suggests itself, that He whose glory is cele-r 
brated must Himself have inspired the song. 
The energy and life in the thought of the 
Psalmist, as he describes the wonders of the 
living universe, arise from the fact that he sees 
in every thing the action of God and of the 
Holy Spirit. The text of the whole Psalm is^ 
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"Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created, 
and thou renewest the fiEU^ of the earth." All 
the life and movement and variety which make 
the view and the study of nature a matter of 
such inexhaustible interest to us, are but the 
signs and evidences of the all-pervading breath 
of God the Creating Holy Spirit ; and nature is 
one to us, and not a mere wearying succession 
of unmeaning novelties, because He is one, 
because we read in it the thought of one mind, 
the action of one will, the aiming at one pur- 
pose, the effluence of one creating life, myste- 
rious as this oneness is, since the work was at 
once that of the Father, of the Word, and of 
the Holy Spirit. It was the Psalmist's firm 
grasp of the watchword of Israel, "Hear, 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord," which 
enabled him to form a nobler picture of the 
natural universe than could be given by poets 
or philosophers who had received no light of 
revelation, and whose minds were still wavering 
and confused amid the multiplied agencies of 
the heathen pantheon. 

But the view or idea of God as the God of 
nature and of the universe is not the only, or 
the chief, view of Him which we gather from 
the Psalms. He is nearer than that : in order 
to know Him aright in that character we must 
have Him with us in another. The universcj 
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tHat glorious embodiment of God's thought^ 
would be nothing to us, would be as though it 
were not, unless God had given to us a mind) 
or intelligence, in its measure like to His, by 
means of which we may meet, and to some 
degree enter into, and sympathize with, His 
thought embodied in the universe. But this 
intelligence which God has given us, will not 
enable us to read the universe aright as His 
work, and to think, though at a far remove, 
thoughts like His, unless the Holy Spirit, the 
Lord and Giver of Life, give of His life to 
animate and clear and guide our intelligence, 
and so the truth of God go forth for us. Of 
the different living creatures whose life is so 
forcibly described in this Psalm, all but man 
are, **like the horse and mule, of no understand- 
ing," and though they look with their eyes upon 
the universe, as we do, yet they can read in it 
no thought of God, and see in it no trace of His 
Spirit. To us God has given a mind which 
can do this, but even we shall not do it aright, 
unless God adds something to this His gift; 
unless He Himself informs and teaches our 
mind, and that is the Holy Spirit's own work. 

As there is a peculiar interest in the day of 
the Holy Spirit at this time of the year when 
we think of Him as animating all the freshly 
springing life of the universe, so there is a 
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peculiar inteiest in a Whitsunday sermon in 
this place where we are now met, when we 
think how large a portion of our business here 
is^ or should be, the culture of the intelligence. 
It is the Holy Spirit's office to guide to truth, 
nor would it be unfitting our character as stU"> 
dents or teachers here to make our particular 
prayer for His grace upon us, that whether our 
work be to discover, to communicate, or to re^ 
peive truth, we may in every case be enabled 
to embrace and hold fast that which is reaUy 
the truth. The Collect for this day contains a 
petition such as no other Collect does ; a peti- 
tion which belongs to us specially in a Univer^ 
sity and in a College, and which justifies the 
preacher in not forgetting the relation of the 
Holy Spirit to the intelligence, even in the face 
of the greater importance of the soul : "God, 
who as at this time didst teach the hearts of thy 
faithful people, by the sending to them the 
light of thy Holy Spirit ; Grant us by the same 
Spirit to have a right judgment in all things :** 
da nobis in eodem Spiritu recta sapere: to 
know the things which we ought to know, and 
to know them with a true, real, inward, know- 
ledge, permeating our whole nature, and in- 
fluencing our every action. 

It is not unusual, especially perhaps when, 
as in a place like this, there may be fears. 
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entertained of an opposite view, to hear depre- 
ciations of human intelligence, and warnings 
against the thinking too highly of it. I do not 
like to hear the mind which God has given 
us depreciated, for when this is done, I think 
there is a danger of its coming to deserve such 
depreciation. According to what the mind is 
used for, such, in value, is it. If it can serve 
us to learn nothing but what is earthly and of 
the earth, if it can help us to do nothing which 
may make man's condition higher and happier, 
then let us think meanly of it. But with the 
104th Psalm before us, showing us how God re- 
veals himself in nature, what various thought 
He has taken for the provision and happiness 
of all his creatures and of men, and how man 
may rise in mind and thought towards God 
and know Him, we can hardly think thus. 
Rather we ought to hallow that which makes 
our business here, — learning, study, thought,— 
by prayer for the grace of the Holy Spirit 
upon it, and then to think nobly of it. We 
should think that as, on the one hand, it is 
too good to be applied only to advance our 
interests in life, to gain this thing or that by, 
to make a display with, to amuse ourselves 
with, to rival others in, to attend to merely be- 
cause others do so: so, on the other hand, it 
is far too good to leave neglected, such neglect 
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being an unworthy profanation of one of Ood'a 
most excellent gifts. It is with the mind that 
we have to approach God along the way of 
the revelations which He has made of Himself; 
and vain and empty, we may be sure, is the 
language of any, who would take upon them- 
selves beforehand to lay down limits as to what 
human intelligence may by possibility do, 
what fields it may never hope to explore. It 
is with our mind also that we may at least 
try to benefit man; and even should it prove 
a chimerical hope, it is at least a worthy hope 
for any man to set before him in early days, 
that God may have a task for him to do in 
raising, by his thought and eflfort, the human 
life into which he is bom somewhat higher 
towards Him, and adding to its stock of good- 
ness and of happiness. Precious hours, when 
life is vigorous and mind is vivid, are given to 
those in early life in this place ; opportunities, 
which it is sad to see denied to so many who 
are forced to work even from childhood for 
their daily bread, but which it is sadder still 
to see wasted by those whose life afterwards 
must ever miss what should have been done 
then. Bitter is the loss and sin when the 
mind sleeps, and there is no stirring of the 
waters by the Holy Spirit. 

I could linger on this, but I have still to 
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speak of the particalar erent of this day, 
the coming down of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, and the commencement of 
His more specially evangelic gifts. I shall 
dwell on these but for a moment. 

In turning to these more special gifts, we 
do not indeed really leave the work of the 
Holy Spirit on the intelligence, for many of 
them are as it were portions of this : and some 
of them, as for instance the gift of divers lan- 
guages, must be replaced now by the action 
of our intelligence in dependence on the Holy 
Spirit's more ordinary aid; and the fact that 
we do so may ennoble the feeling we have of 
our work here. But let us take for our con- 
cluding observation this : that the less special, 
the more general and ordinary, are the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, the more worthy are they; 
and that more worthy than them all is the 
grace or spiritual life from the Holy Spirit which 
underlies and makes the foundation of all. 

The ideas of life and renewal belong as 
much to the inward and spiritual being as to 
the outward or material universe. This day 
is the most fit anniversary of the great renewal 
or regeneration of the earth which took place 
on occasion of the coming of Christ ; it is the 
day when God breathed forth His Spirit and 
began a new creation, and renewe(} the face 
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of the moral earth as each spring renews the 
face of the material universe. The season of 
the Incarnation of Christ which our Church 
festivals commemorate, which begins with the 
Annunciation of that Incarnation through the 
message of an Angel, ends with that bestowal of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit by which Christ 
signalized His Ascension, His departure back 
again to the heaven from whence He had come. 
All the sorrow of His Incarnation was to pur- 
chase that new creation or renewal of the earth 
and of human nature which to-day we comme- 
morate. 

And what does this renewal consist in? 
" Be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind ": 
and who are those upon whom it takes place? 
"If any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature": in Christ by the ordinances which 
He has left as means of grace ; in Christ, by 
having His mind within, by taking up and 
continuing on earth the life which He began 
and of which He set the example. 

And the agent, the animating force of this 
life is the Holy Spirit. The text and the 
verses near it give as true a picture of the 
vicissitudes of man's religious and moral history 
as they do of the changes of the earth's outward 
face. If we forget for a moment the meat which 
perisheth and think of that which endureth to 
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eternal life ; if we substitute in our thoughts 
for bodily sustenance that analogous food of 
the soul, that nourishment whicli we mean 
when we pray to God in one of the Collects 
" to nourish us with all goodness ;" we may 
then put ourselves in the place of God*s creatures 
here spoken of and say to God, "These all, 
the perhaps infinite universe of intelligent and 
moral beings among whom we are reckoned, 
wait upon Thee, that Thou mayest give them 
food in due season : when Thou givest it them 
they gather it; and when Thou openest Thy 
hand, they are filled with good." Then comes 
a different season: "When Thou hidest thy face 
they are troubled; when Thou takest away 
their breath, they die, and become but dust and 
earth again/' But this is not for ever: "Thou 
sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are created, and 
Thou renewest the face of the earth." The 
one great renewal which to-day commemorates 
may stand by itself and alone for ever: but 
still, when moral and spiritual life warms and 
quickens among men, it is God the Holy Spirit 
that is breathing it ; and still when the mind 
or the age becomes dead and earthly, it is that 
God hides His face. And all this time there 
is one thing, and one thing only, eternal and 
immutable: "the Glorious Majesty of the Lord 
shall endure for ever." 

E 
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The prayer of the Church in these latter 
days can hardly but be, not indeed desponding, 
but humble and penitential Eighteen hundred 
y^rs have elapsed since that great day of Pen- 
tecost : is the world as much better as it might 
have been hoped it would be ? does any better 
or worthier spirit appear in us above that which 
we read of in those pre-Christian times which 
form the subject of much of our study ? or is 
there, can there be, on the other hand, in any 
way less fervency in Christ's Church than there 
once was, less pouring forth of the gifts of the 
Spirit, less influence on men ? 

There is no occasion why we should answer 
these questions, supposing indeed that they 
can be answered, any further than as such 
answer may suggest to us the need of prayer 
for the Holy Spirit : prayer for the outpouring 
of His gifts, most of all for the love and grace 
to use them well. That great Pentecostal out- 
pouring is far away in the dim past, and we 
can only feebly imagine what Evangelist-s and 
Apostles may have been : yet "leave us not,** we 
may pray to God in this our later age, "dfes^ 
tute of Thy manifold gifts, nor yet (the chief 
thing of all) of grace to use them to Thy honour 
and glory." 

I should like the last thought of this dis- 
course to be the connexion between the mani- 
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foldness of these gifts, and the grace and love 
which will enable us to use them weU. Great 
as was St Paul in preaching fervour of spirit, 
he was even more assiduously occupied, one 
would almost think, in trying to prevent his 
converts from quenching the spirit in each 
other by narrow-minded intolerance, and by 
the inability to see that there was more work 
to be done in the Church than that which they 
themselves perhaps could do, that foot, and 
hand, and tongue, were alike necessary and 
every mental power, every good moral feeling 
in its way valuable. If , in a cultivated age like 
ours, there is less of spiritual fervency than 
perhaps in some rougher ones, it is probably 
not so much because this does not spring up 
in the first instance, as because it is afterwards 
checked by mutual fear and cold unsympa- 
thizing carelessness of the feelings of each 
other. How many a noble aspiration of youth- 
ful days has been mortally chilled, never per- 
haps to recur, by a single coarse or cynical 
remark, a mere echo perhaps of a general low 
and narrow-minded tone ! If the work of the 
Holy Spirit is as it should be with us, while 
bringing us to heaven it will at the same time 
raise, ennoble, and enrich our life on earth: 
it will enable us better to understand each 
other, to sympathize with each other, mutually 

r2 
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to draw out each other's excellences, to unite 
more effectually for good and worthy purposes, 
to learn more from each other and owe more 
to each other, to communicate more truly with 
each other in real communion of thought and 
feeling. The Apostle's evident thought in his 
connexion of love or charity with the gifts of 
the Spirit in the 12th and 13th chapters of his 
1st Epistle to the Corinthians is that, besides 
their direct and primary value, these gifts have 
a second and scarcely inferior value in the rich 
opportunity which they furnish for this Chris- 
tian fellowship and love. May God send down 
upon teachers and hearers in His Church the 
healthful Spirit of His various grace, that they 
may preach from their particular characters 
and minds His word, not only true but lively 
and living, and receive the same with minds 
active, because alive also and hungering for the 
truth ; proving all things, but holding fast with 
an iron grasp that which is good. 
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1 Pet. III. 16. 

Having a good conscience; that, whereas they 
speak against you, as of evildoers, they may 
he ashamed that falsely accuse your good 
conversation in Christ 

It is not remarkable that, in writings intended 
to preserve to us of after ages what it was 
well we should know of the history of the 
earliest Church, the Providence of God, the 
God of Truth, should so plainly and undis- 
guisedly have handed down to us the fact,, 
that Christians were then spoken against as 
evildoers. Nor is it wonderful that the Apostle, 
in writing his letter of admonition, should so 
simply and straightforwardly have reminded 
those to whom he wrote that it was so : for 
the Apostolic language knows little of weak 
fear of giving offence, or of unworthy reserve. 
But it is wonderful that this should have been 
the fact; that Christians should ever, more 

1 Preached in the Chapel of Trinity College^ 
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especially perhaps in those days of their new 
impulse and fresh conviction, have been so 
spoken of; that their being spoken against as 
evildoers should have been what the Apostle 
could so nakedly lay before them as a thing 
which would at once be admitted. 

We know they were not evildoers, for 
though we do not know much about them, it is 
probably not too much to say that we know 
more about them than thes6 their slanderers 
did. What we seem to see in the accusation 
is that summary contemptuous condemnation 
of a thing little known, which is abundant 
enough in the world now ; so abundant, that 
on our way to our more proper subject, it is 
perhaps as well we should in passing take a 
lesson about it. Without considering the lofty 
spiritual claims of Christ's religion on faith 
and obedience, a very little real examination 
would have shown its condemnors that it was 
at least an honest and sincere attempt to ori- 
ginate, in a corrupt age, a higher and holier 
system of motives and action than that which 
men were actuated by: but they saw perhaps 
this or that unworthy Christian, this or that 
accidental folly ; and then, to their own infinite 
loss, they cared to look no fiuther. They 
did not feel, nor do we always feel now, 
that the forming of right judgment about 
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others, however it may concern those who 
are judged about, concerns vastly more him 
who judges, Christianity condemned the way 
in which men were living, as none can doubt 
but that there was much to condemn in 
it, and so the common and popular voice re- . 
torted the condemnation: then the wiser and 
the better, those perhaps who were doing what 
they could in their way to mend society, half 
jealous of rivals, half idly and contemptuously 
taking up the common cry, joined to call those 
evildoers who were the Holy Spirit's especial 
messengers to make the world dififerent and 
fight against evil And so probably many 
missed Christianity, whose own heart and 
thoughts had brought them part of the way 
towards its better morals and its higher truth. 
If they had gazed a little more with their own 
eyes, and with the desire to judge right, those 
eyes would not have been blind to the new 
light from heaven. 

But what I would draw your attention to 
now is the double view which we seem to find, 
in the language of Christ and His Apostles, in 
reference to our regard for the opinion of others 
about ourselves. " Let your light," says our Lord, 
" so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works * f and St James, " Who is a wise 

1 Matt. V. 16. 
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man and endued with knowledge among you? 
let him shew out of a good conversation his 
works with meekness of wisdom \" St Paul 
again, ''Provide things honest in the sight of 
all men" :" " Let not your good be evil spoken 
oP" And it is in language similar to this that 
St Peter speaks in the text. But on the other 
'hand, "Blessed are ye, when men shall hate 
you, and when they shall separate you from 
their company, and shall reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for the Son of Man's 
sake* :" " Because ye are not of the world, but I 
have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you* :" and again, "Know ye 
not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God *r 

You see our Lord and His Apostles admitted 
the right of the world to judge them, and yet 
protested against it : or rather, while allowing 
it in its due place and enjoining action in 
conformity to it, they yet rose above it, and 
required independence of it ; teaching that in 
some things it would be the world's condemna- 
tion which would mark God's approval. 

It is plain that this appHes in a great 
degree to ourselves, though to say exactly lum 

^ James viii. 18. ' Bom. zii. 17. 

» Rom.xiY. 16. * Luke vi. 22. 

John ZY. 19i ^ James iy. 8. 
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it applies in our special circumstances is not 
perhaps so easy. Then, the great gulf between 
those who were in God's favour as Christians 
and those who were not was plainly visible: 
the passers-by might note it. Now^ though 
we know this great gulf exists, and though it 
is a matter of life and death that the feeling 
of its existence should not fade from us, yet 
still the change of circumstances under God's 
Providence has withdrawn it much more than 
was then the case from human view. The 
world has become in its way Christian ; Chris- 
tianity has become, for better for worse as to 
Itself, an ingredient in human society; and 
under these circumstances we have got to apply 
the words of our Lord and His Apostles. There 
is danger both of spiritual pride, and of lowering 
our standard of Christian effort, if we do so too 
hastily and immediately. If we are too ready 
to say of ourselves, or of this man or that man. 
We are Christ's ; and of this and that other, 
They are of this world ; there is more than one 
danger of error lying in our way. Already in 
these early times Christians were warned to 
take care how they judged ; they were told 
that the tares and the wheat were not to be 
separated till God Himself should separate 
them at the last day. The reasons are not- 
hard to see : we are in danger of making con- 
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ventional standards in our judgments; of 
stopping short, as indeed we must, at words 
and outward demeanour, and then, when our 
judgment is made, of seeing things accordiDg 
to it, of excusing the ill where we have judged 
favourably, of failing to see the good where we 
have judged otherwise. We must therefore 
interpret for ourselves the Scripture language, 
without the help which would be furnished to 
us by the sight before our eyes of a marked 
division between those who were unmistakeably 
Christian and those who were unmistakeably 
of the world : but still there are the two sides, 
and we must be careful for ourselves that w^ 
are on the right. 

How then are we to act as Christians in this 
half-Christian, half-worldly society in which we 
are placed ? how are we to commend to man^s 
judgment and approval the holy faith which we 
profess, without forgetting that there may be 
things in which it is not their approval, but 
even possibly their reviling, that will mark 
us as really blessed ? 

First, we shall do well to remember that, 
within its proper sphere, we are bid to take 
man's opinion as one test by which to judge 
what is right: Demetrius had good report of 
all men, as well as of the truth itself^. We are 

1 8 John 12. 
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most of us thrown into a certain circle of as- 
sociation, extensive enough to be marked by 
a sort of general opinion, and in any such 
general opinion there will be something, it 
may be much, that is right. Men judge better 
than they act, and often, by the incidental 
judgments and opinions which they express, 
they correct the conduct of others better than 
they watch over their own. Without any act- 
ing for the mere purpose of gaining the good 
opinions of others, which is in most cases an 
unworthy motive, the whole tendency of com- 
panionship and intercourse among men is un- 
observedly and quietly to mould conduct, and, to 
a certain degree, to mould it well. If only you 
watch, with a watchfulness best learnt from 
God's word, against roots of bitterness which 
may spring up: if you are aware betimes that 
the best things when corrupted become the 
worst, and that in proportion to the good which 
companionship and intercourse may do, if it is 
what it should be, is the unutterable ruin to 
which it may lead, if bad : then you may pro- 
bably consider that the natural society and 
companionship, into which God's providence has 
thrown yon, may be a school to you of good 
and Christian conduct, and very possibly one of 
the best schools. It will exercise your moral 
discrimination, sharpen your moral powers 
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and strengthen your will: you will leaxn 
and teach when you think not of it, and not 
unfrequently leam good from some whom you 
might perhaps set down as not worthy to teach 
you anything. But God created society and 
companionship for man's good, not for his 
evil; while it is the great task of religion to 
convert men's souls, its secondary task is to help 
the way to this by softening and elevating the 
thoughts of those who as yet are not more than 
on the road towards it. Our duty therefore is 
to receive our powers of communication with 
others as a gift from Him, to look for the bless- 
ing which He has wrapt up for us there, and 
to remember that, for it as for every other 
earthly blessing that He gives, He will require 
an account. 

But next (and this you know would be so 
to a certain degree were there no such thing 
as religion), we must not be the mere creatures 
of the society and companionship into which 
we are thrown: society was not given us for 
that, nor were we placed upon earth for that. 
We shall stand at the bar of God's judgment 
aloney as to our feeling and our account, 
though on either hand of us may be the 
countless thousands of all earthly space and 
time. No association with others takes off 
from us one grain of the weight of individual 
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responsibility. Each one of us is at this 
moment in God's eyes as if there existed but 
God and He alone. And God not only meant 
society and companionship for him, to do him 
good, but meant him for it : to help to elevate 
it where it was low-minded and earthly, to 
help to purify it if there was in it stain of sen. 
suality, to contribute something to it from him- 
self and take care that that something is good 
and not evil. The seed and spring of conscienti- 
ousness, high feeling, and moral sensitiveness is 
in the individual mind, and the contact of these 
with the different failings of others has not un» 
frequently, even at the best, a blunting and low* 
ering effect, which needs to be guarded against. 
And then general human society, though now 
in some degree leavened by the leaven of the 
kingdom of Christ, preserves still, as we have 
good reason to know, too much of its own un- 
christian character. And still more, every parti* 
cular society and companionship has, if not its 
bad tone, at least its tendency to bad tone, as 
well as its good. It forms its code and standard 
of conduct very likely with something of that 
ignorance and misappreciation of what is be- 
yond its immediate view, which made the world 
in the Apostles' time contemptuously condemn 
the Christians as evildoers. It does not extend 
its sympathies beyond itself, and perhaps makes 
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light of sin in its dealings with those who from 
different age or different circumstances are 
beyond its circle. Whoever then is nothing 
more than the creature of the companionship 
and tone of thought in which he lives, can 
hardly but be led wrong by it sometimes: to 
live thus by the judgments of others is as un- 
worthy of a reasonable man, as it is dangerous 
for one whose concern, at the last, will be not 
with man, but with God. 

One way or other, it is probable that 
any one who desires to act up to his own 
conscience will find that while he tries to bear 
a good character among his friends and com- 
panions, he has at the same time to protest 
by his conduct against something which is not 
of God in the society in which he lives. It is 
not then anything of assumption, or taking 
upon ourselves a sort of superiority to others, if 
we try in some things to make our lives better 
than what perhaps our companions are satisfied 
with : this is only what, as baptized Christians, 
we are all engaged to do; and our life ought not 
to be such as to make us dislike to think of 
the promise and profession bound upon us 
in Baptism and Confirmation. But the attempt 
to act up to our profession may very likely in 
some respects make our lives less comfortable. 
We shall not indeed be spoken of as evildoers; 
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and instead of magnifying what has to be borne, 
the wiser and truer course will be to think 
often and with thankfulness, how little, after all, 
it is, compared with that real persecution which 
those who would live godly have often had to 
suiier. But still you will not move along the 
narrow road as easily as along the broad one, 
and somethmg of misconstruction, contempt, 
opposition, is what you must be prepared for. 
Against this, first, have a good conscience; 
make sure that there is not anjrthing of un- 
worthy motive mingled in the feeling which 
leads you to separate yourself from others and 
to seem to condemn what they do : and do not 
then be afraid of being independent. But next 
strengthen yourself where you can with the 
sympathy and association of those who, like you, 
may be trying to live more so as to please God, 
and do not let any of the feeling which per* 
haps leads some to misconstrue you lead you to 
do the same by them. Though Christians and 
the world are not now, as they were in St Paul's 
time, almost two different classes or nations in 
the eyes of men, yet still the bond of a common 
earnest- endeavour to do the will and to attain 
to the glory of God should be a bond of brother- 
hood such as no earthly bond can be. Justify 
yourself and your fellow-seekers of heaven by 
that consistency in well-doing which is what 
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the Apostle urges in the text. If you are act- 
ing on motives of which you do not admit others 
to be judges, then commend such actions to 
those who disparage them, by the nature of 
your conduct in cases of which they are proper 
judges : earn your right to stand forth as a 
Christian by your care to perform the daily 
duties acknowledged by all. 

Remembering then, as I said, that the natu- 
ral society or companionship into which you are 
thrown is what God has meant not to be a snare, 
but a blessing to you, and learning besides to 
cherish and value the society of those who by 
• their own efforts after what is right will help to 
strengthen yours, remember yet besides, that 
there is One nearer to you than any companiors 
of earth, be they of the world, be they of Christ 
There is One who reads your thoughts and sym- 
pathizes with them, if they are such as goodness 
and holiness can sympathize with — ^thoughts 
hidden from your best friends, thoughts which 
you have yourself perhaps been but dimly con- 
scious of: — "acquaint thyself with Him." As 
you try to strengthen yourself against the cur- 
rent of bad custom and usage by joining hands 
with those who, like you, would live more as 
Christians should, so still more say to yourself, 
with the Psalmist, It is good for me to hold me 
fast by God. Personal religion, inward thought 
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of God, reality of prayer, this, for they are 
in fact all the same thing, is the way, and the 
only way to raise us above being misled by 
custom and example. Then it is that we know 
ourselves, our strength, our weakness, when we 
open our hearts to God. Then may we speak 
of having a good conscience, when we have no 
reserves from God. Then shall we be free from 
the love of the world, when fellowship with 
Him shall have driven forth from our hearts 
those thoughts of ambition, of jealousy, of pride, 
which may surround solitude with worse pomps 
and vanities than we shall find in the most 
crowded assemblage. The highest Christian 
companionship on earth is only a faint shadow 
of this society with God. 

Again, there is still another society we have 
to think of besides that which surrounds us 
here. All those who have gone before us in 
Christ's Church are witnesses how we run the 
race that is set before us, and angels joy or 
grieve as one or another of us repents, or yields 
to the stream of evil. Can we not raise our 
minds to this wider sphere of thought about us 
and of sympathy with us, or will nothing make 
us feel that there is a higher world of reality 
than that with which our everyday talk and 
companionship is concerned? Let us look at 
religion as what is not only to prepare us for 
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death but to ennoble our thoughts on earth. 
And if we choose to run the fearful hazard of 
delaying it in the first view, yet in the second 
view at least delay is irreparable. No late re- 
pentance can bring back the lost opportunities 
for faith, for hope, for love, and with them, for 
goodness and for happiness. Let us try to 
make our lives, not something in respect of 
which the best thing we can wish is, that they 
may be obliterated from God's, from our own, 
from everybody's remembrance, but a growth, 
a progress, in what is good; let youth contri- 
bute to the new man, which through Christ 
should be forming in us for heaven, its energy, 
its hope, its trustfulness; let. mature age add 
steadiness and strength; and old age, if it be 
God's will, add experience and wisdom, that 
the man of God may be perfect. Religion is 
the glory and blessedness of life on earth, as 
well as the way to heaven. May God grant us 
to know this betimes, for Christ's sake I 
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Acts xi. 22, 23, 24, 25. 

Then tidings of these things came tmto the ears 
of the church which was in Jerusalem^ and 
they sent forth Barnabas tltat he shovid go 
as far as Antioch, Who, when he came 
and had seen the grace of God, was glad, 
and exhorted them all, that with purpose of 
heart they would cleave wito the Lord. For 
he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith, and much people wa^ 
added unto the Lord. Then departed Barna- 
bas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul, 

St Paul, in the long description of the hard- 
ships of his life which makes up the Epistle for 
the day, does not mention, or at least but 
slightly alludes to one hardship and diflSculty 
he had at first to encounter which in many 
respects must have been worse to him than any 

1 Preached before the University on Sexageaima Sunday. 
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other. The Gospel was intended to spread 
over the whole earth and unite men into one 
family, but it took its rise amongst a people 
whose pride and much of whose religion con- 
sisted in an exclusiveness to which the idea of 
such spreading was deeply offensive. Besides 
this, the chosen vessel marked out by the Pro- 
vidence of God to preach this universal Gospel 
was one who had been before a blasphemer and 
a persecutor. Here then was a double difficulty, 
a double danger of schism in the Church of 
Christ. Was there to be on^ Gtospel of the 
Jews, another of the (Jentiles, one Gospel of 
the humble companions of our Lord, another of 
the more instructed convert who had been 
their persecutor? He of whom I shall speak 
to you to-day was made by the Holy Spirit a 
main agent to prevent this double schism, and 
to set on foot the systematic preaching of the 
Gospel through the world. 

The history of the Acts represents St Bar- 
nabas to us as a man who combined intelligent 
purpose and hope with a spirit of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice ; as one who, trusting in God, trust- 
ed also in man, and was at the same time wise 
in knowing whom to trust. By this union of 
trustfulness and wisdom we see him, under 
the blessing of God, saving to the Church its 
great Apostle : we see him again trustful, and 
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liberal in recognizing a work of God where 
many were disposed to doubt of it, and hailing 
as partakers in that work the Gentiles and the 
rival Church of Antioch; and the same simple 
and high-minded character appears in other 
circumstances of his life. As we read the his- 
tory we can scarcely fail to see that he was 
a man inspired by the Holy Spirit to be in a 
special sense useful beyond others to the Church 
of his day; so that we may even say that the 
sacred edifice could not, humanly speaking, have 
teen built up without him ; the spiritual gifts 
which were granted to others, of power of words 
or power of miracles, would have ended in con- 
fusion and schism but for this gift of wise 
generosity bestowed upon St Barnabas. 

For this in fact is the essence of his cha- 
racter; he was what we call a generous man : 
his conduct affords an example of a sort of 
practical intelligent high-mindedness, which, 
besides the honour and gratitude due to his 
remembrance and to the grace of God shown 
forth in him, deserves our special attention, as 
it is a quality which seems to be too often 
wanting in our idea of the religious character; 
in this respect we do not sufficiently feel the 
nobleness of our calling. "We hear much of 
charity, and in its lofty sense as real active love 
the Bible too speaks much of it; but here in St 
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Barnabas we see something more definite and 
determined. His generosity is charity full of in- 
spiration, and full of hope, full of patience, and 
full of practical effort. " He was a good man," 
but of no mere neutral or passi'^e or vague good- 
ness, but " full of the Holy Ghost and of faith." 
The first time we meet the name of Bar- 
nabas is in the 4th chapter of the Acts, where 
he is mentioned as one of those who at the 
founding of the Church sold their possessions 
for its support, and brought the money and 
laid it at the Apostles' feet. Whether there 
were many who did the same we cannot tell; 
but there is clearly some reason for the special 
mention of his name. Perhaps he set the ex- 
ample, perhaps he made a greater sacrifice 
than others did ; in any case we have in him 
the type of true-hearted liberality, as we have 
in Ananias of a false and pretentious liberality. 
St Barnabas was thus the first who consecrated 
worldly wealth to the Gospel, as St Paul 
afterwards was the first who consecrated to 
it worldly education and knowledge. What 
we need to observe is the apparent entireness, 
•and yet at the same time intelligence, of this 
sacrifice. From the context and from the con- 
nected story of Ananias we may suppose that 
he gave up the whole of his worldly substance, 
but we see no trace of its having been a sacri- 
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fice merely for the sake of sacrifice, a renun* 
ciation of something which he thought it 
wrong to keep or was tired of. He was in no 
respect anything of a mere enthusiast or con- 
templatist, but rather a man of affairs, and em- 
ployed as such on missions of confidence and 
importance, especially in those which related 
to contributions on the behalf of the poor saints 
of the Church at Jeinisalem. Of the two parts 
then of which faith as a moral quality con- 
sists, trust and constancy, we find an ex- 
ample here of the former ; we see how ready 
St Barnabas was to venture something on his 
religion. 

But we see this still more in the second 
occasion on which he is brought before us. 
We have only obscure intimations in regard to 
that portion of St Paul's life which followed 
immediately upon his conversion, but we are 
told enough to show that it must have been a 
painful and trying time. He was wandering 
about, driven from place to place by the per- 
secutions of the enemies of the Gospel and the 
suspicions of its friends. Uhder these circum- 
stances he came to Jerusalem and assayed to 
join himself to the disciples ; but they, we read, 
were all afraid of one who had been so active 
as a persecutor, and believed not that he was 
a disciple: ''Then Barnabas took him and 
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brought him to the Apostles and declared unto 
them how he had seen the Lord in the way, 
and that he had spoken unto him, and how he 
had preached boldly at Damascus in the name 
of Jesus." 

Now here we have another instance of the 
same intelligent generosity, the same trustful- 
ness of faith, in different circumstances ; and 
we can see the mighty importance of this judg- 
ment of his to the Church. The question 
which Barnabas had to answer is one which 
comes practically before us in the commonest 
affairs of life : ' Is such a man to be trusted ? ' 
The disciples in general would not trust 
Paul; and Barnabas, in deciding whether he 
should trust him, had to make much the same 
moral judgment as he had made in first trust- 
ing and believing the Apostles who preached 
to himself the Christian faith. For this ques- 
tion of the evidences of religion, like all other 
questions of large bearing upon human con- 
duct, is a matter not simply for intellectual 
belief, but for wise trustfulness. Barnabas 
had trusted there, and he trusted here also. In 
the conduct of the disciples, who would not 
trust Paul because they were afraid of him, 
we see what is the real antagonist to this 
trustfulness of heart, what is the real source 
of much of every sort of infidelity in the world. 
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It IS moral poor-spiritedness and cowardice : 
the disciples dared not make the venture. We 
can well fancy what they may have said and 
thought, for we often think in the same way 
ourselves. Paul was a convert in a special 
sense, not like others; he had been an adver- 
sary; and that which made him call himself 
less than the least of all saints and the chief of 
sinners, might easily lead others to think him 
no true convert. The power he would have 
of ruining the Gospel, if they trusted it to him, 
was indeed fearful: the Church had had its 
Iscariot and had lost through him, so far as 
earth went, its Lord and Master; was it a 
second time to run the risk of treason ? And 
then the mutual repulsions of jealousy which 
on both sides there must have been in hu- 
man hearts, what could those who reverenced 
the old Apostles, unlearned and ignorant men, 
have thought of introducing one who could 
scarcely but supplant and supersede them? 
and what could Paul have thought of sub- 
mitting himself, as he must to these, and sacri- 
ficing to them his powers and attainments as 
Barnabas had sacrificed his possessions ? Here 
then was a difficulty to disentangle which 
required one filled with the Holy Ghost in 
the special way in which Barnabas was. 
He trusted Paul : he trusted the Providence 
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of God that the acceptance of Paul as an 
Apostle would turn out to the furtherance of 
the Gospel: and thus the introducing of St 
Paul to the Church was his work and owing 
to his influence. If we ask why Barnabas 
trusted where the other Apostles did not, we 
have no account that he knew more about 
Paul than they did ; he only told them Paul's 
own story : perhaps he could not have given 
his reason himself. However, we can cer- 
tainly say it was for this reason among others, 
viz., because he was himself full of the Holy 
Ghost and of true-heartedness ; and could re- 
cognize the same spirit and the same truth 
in another. His heart under this inspiration 
was a large and a self-sacrificing heart, and 
therefore feared nothing from little jealousies; 
it was a generous heart and therefore pitied 
the wanderings and sorrows and suspicions 
through which the convert had been brought 
from his once powerful position to this humili- 
ation : lastly it was a heart devoted to the 
cause of God and willing to run every risk to 
secure for it one who might serve it so well. 

The next event of St Barnabas' life is that 
to which the text refers. Here too we find 
the same character exhibited in a wider, though 
scarcely more important sphere of action. An- 
tioch being a city of more consequence than 
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Jerusalem, there was a danger of the Church 
there setting itself up as a rival to that of Je- 
rusalem, and thus arose another practical diffi- 
culty for the Church, and Barnabas was again 
the one chosen to meet it. It is possible that 
his connexion with Cyprus, which was near 
Antioch and from which many of the teachers 
at Antioch came, may have suggested him as 
the right person to send : but in any case, he 
showed by what he did when he came, that 
there was reason enough for it besides in his 
wisdom and his character: *When he came, 
and had seen the grace of God, he rejoiced and 
exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart 
they should cleave to the Lord ; for he was a 
good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith, and much people was added to the Lord.' 
Mow Barnabas was no traitor to the Church 
of Jerusalem; he had done enough to prove 
this when he gave up to it all that he had; 
but the same generosity of spirit and ardent 
love for the work of God which had shown itself 
then under one form now showed itself in a 
new form and under new circumstances. The 
relation between the Gentile Church of Antioch 
and the old Church of Jerusalem w^as one of 
such difficulty that it betrayed even Peter 
into inconsistency, as we read in St Paul'B 
account to the Galatians. Apparently there 
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was no express Apostolic authority amongst 
those who founded this Church ; and it would 
seem that only a small number of the preachers 
had ventured to preach to the Gentiles, and 
that with the disapproval of the rest. There was 
much therefore to excite scruples in one who like 
Barnabas was a Jew, and, more than that, 
a Levite ; but it was upon no principles of ex- 
clusive Jewish privilege that he judged and 
acted on this occasion. The first thing he did 
was to look for the hand of the Lord, for the 
marks of the Holy Spirit in inward graces 
and in outward gifts: he saw these and re- 
joiced. He exhorted them that they should 
go on as they had begun, that with purpose 
of heart they should cleave to the Lord. 

The result was not merely, as we might 
have expected, that those whom he came to 
visit were confirmed in their faith, but much 
people were added to the Lord. The spectacle 
of this new gift of the Blessed Spirit, of 
this heart-union and generosity inspired by 
Him, did the work of much preaching, and 
went a long way to show to men that God 
was in the Church of a truth. 

There is a tone in St Luke's narrative of 
this event, such as occurs more than once in 
the Acts — a tone of naturalness, if we may call 
it so, and of warm feeling, which seems to show 
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that he was moved as he wrote it himself and 
felt, profcably in common with others, how 
much the Church owed at this time to the 
character of Barnabas. The joy of the latter 
at the sight of the work of God, his hearty 
exhortation to earnestness in the carrying it 
out, seem to warm the narrative to the tone of 
affectionate praise in which his character is 
described, '* for he was a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith:" and then follows 
upon his character the result of all, "much 
people was added to the Lord;" or perhaps 
we should continue, "Then departed Bar- 
nabas to Tarsus for to seek Saul, and when 
he had found him he brought him to An- 
tioch." 

St Barnabas had found now the fit place for 
him whom he had dared to trust at Jerusalem 
when others would not, and who had been 
obliged to go back to comparative uselessness 
and obscurity in his native place, probably in 
consequence of such distrust. Careless of him- 
self, as he had shown at Jerusalem, he was 
careful and thoughtful enough for the work of 
God, and mindful of those whom he loved or 
whom he could serve. He showed no anxiety 
to take an independent position himself at 
Antioch, and no fear lest Paul should set up 
a Church too separate and independent.. 
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We will not dwell on the farther events 
of the life of Barnabas during the time in 
which it became gradually manifest that, in 
going to seek Saul, as he had himself probably 
foreseen, he had brought into the Church one 
whose name would quite overshadow his own, 
though still there seems to have been some- 
thing which marked him as the greater in the 
eyes of men, as we read of the perverse people 
of Lystra, that it was Barnabas whom they 
identified with their supreme deity. We will 
only speak of the final act of his intercourse 
with Paul. 

This was their sharp contention or quarrel, 
in regard of which we are not now to adjudge 
or divide the blame, but only to observe how 
far it sets before us anything more of the 
character of Barnabas. To make us think 
Paul in the right, there is the recorded fact 
that he seems to have received the special 
commendations of the Church. On the other 
hand, to make us think Barnabas in the 
right, we have the fact that Mark afterwards 
became to Paul himself (2 Tim. iv. 12) spe- 
cially " profitable in the ministry," and that we 
owe to him the Gospel which bears his name. 
A third consideration which might tell either 
way is that, Mark being the kinsman of Bar- 
nabas, this fact may have either warped his 
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judgment, or it may have aroused unfounded 
suspicions on the part of Paul. Whichever 
was right Barnabas at least showed in the 
quarrel that he would not abandon a friend 
and disciple for a single wrong, or cowardly 
action, and showed too that in selling his 
possessions he had not forgotten his family and 
kindred, whom he thus still loved and che- 
rished ; but that his chief anxiety for them was 
that by active usefulness they should make 
good their inheritance in the Church of God. 
Paul might have remembered the time when 
worse things were said against himself than he 
now charged against Mark, the time when he 
stood in need of that generosity and hopeful- 
ness of men which he now fought against : and 
if, as is possible, the abandonment of Mark by 
both of them would have had the eflfect of set- 
ting him aside from the preaching of the 
Gospel altogether, we must then reckon that 
we owe to Barnabas, under the Providence 
of God, the after-work of Mark and the 
writing of his Gospel, as well as the preaching 
of Paul. Thus we have another proof that 
the generosity of Barnabas was not mere bold 
and thoughtless trust and credulity, but was 
firm and constant, and that whom he took 
up he held by; and again, that, in giving up 
with his possessions his separate and worldly 
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importance, he in no sense gave up his earthly 
ties and duties; he only brought them, as he 
did everything else, into relation with the 
Church of God. And so we may perhaps infer 
that it was owing to his. influence that his 
kinswoman's house became a meeting-pilace of 
the Christians, and his kinsman, from cowardly 
and feeble, became profitable for the ministry 
and a benefactor to all ages of the Church. 

But now as to the bearing which this in- 
spired account of a generous and noble man of 
old has upon our life and conduct; in saying 
that we are to learn from his character and to 
imitate him, we are not to suppose that such 
a character is one which can really be learnt 
or gained by imitation : such a character springs 
from natural inbred true-heartedness and up- 
rightness, and yet more from a higher and 
nobler uprightness inwrought in us, as in St Bar- 
nabas, through the Gospel by the Blessed 
Spirit. Still the consideration of such a character 
may be of great use in helping us to see (as 
against the vague unpractical generalities, and 
the low and unworthy motives, which we feel 
and hear in regard of religion) what was, and is, 
the actual working of the Gospel in the mind 
of an energetic right-hearted man. For we 
may trust that there are many such here ; many 
in whose hearts the Gospel is gradually fixing 
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itself on its surest basis, a truer knowledge of 
tliemselves,a clearerconsciousness of their prone- 
ness to sin, a deeper feeling that anything 
there may be in them of human good dispo- 
sition is insecure, fluctuating and uncertain^ 
and that they want an inspiration beyond 
themselves to enable them to be what they 
feel they ought to be, and to give them con- 
fidence for the work of their lives here and 
confidence for eternity. To them then the 
voice of the Gospel calls, first to give them- 
selves to the Lord, to make themselves His in 
thought and feeling, as they have once in 
solemn profession at Baptism been admitted 
and declared to be; and, if they are willing to 
take Christ for their portion, then to do their 
utmost by prayer and self-watchfulness, that 
the work of the Holy Spirit may be carried 
out in them, and that they may really be, 
through Christ; in a state of pardon and sal- 
vation and moral and spiritual progress. Let 
them pray to be made, as St Barnabas was 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith: then, if 
they are true to themselves and to the grace 
given to them, the finits of the Spirit, the 
work of faith will follow, but not otherwise. 
And to be true thus to themselves is to carry 
forth the grace within into common life with- 
out ; then, like St Barnabas, they will be good 

T 
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men too. They have given themselves to God, 
they must give aU they have to Him : not by 
renouncing station, possessions, relationships, 
worldly influence, special opportunities ; for even 
with St Barnabas, the most complete instance 
of such sacrifice, there was no such unpractical 
renunciation as this. What he did was simply 
to place all his power and possessions at the 
service of the Church for the glory of God, 
when in her deep poverty all he had was need- 
ed to feed her poor, and all he could do was 
needed to bind and keep together her diflfering 
and uncongenial elements. And so we may 
trust there are some here who, in whatever 
station, are ready to do the same work now, 
holding themselves stewards for God's Church 
of what they have and what they can do, of 
their time, their powers of reasoning, their 
strength of endurance, their worldly wealth, 
their influence with men; the Church needs 
all, and there is much the same work for 
generous-hearted men to do in our day as there 
was in the time of St Barnabas. Now, as well 
as then, men are kept asunder by distrust and 
fear, whom a little moregenerous trustfulness, 
the work of the Holy Spirit, would bring to- 
gether and make hearty fellow-workers in the 
cause of God. Now, as then, there ai-e influ- 
ences which, at fii*st sight, seem alien from and 
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dangerous to the Gospel, which only need the 
bold and firm and hopeful hand to take hold of 
them and to bring them into its service. And 
the work of God goes on now, as then, not in 
one narrow line and way, but varied by God's 
providence and varying with the different natures 
of men; and therefore the Church, which would 
seek to embrace in itself all that work, has 
often need — ^not of mere indifferent liberality, 
but of something better than that — of a hearty 
recognition and helping forward and rejoicing 
in every work which we can see to be of God. 
Only for this we need the qualification of St Bar- 
nabas: "he was a good man, and full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith." The seed from the 
parent tree comes up perhaps like the Church 
of Antioch, different-looking from the older 
stock, and we want not only knowledge and 
patience to recognize it as a work of God, but 
also something of a religious instinct or in- 
wrought religious feeling. It is the work of the 
Gospel to wean us from self, and to fill us with 
higher cares and nobler interests than any 
which belong merely to ourselves: thus it 
cultivates and at the same time roots more 
strongly our moral taste, makes us know good- 
ness and the work of God when we see it, and 
makes us dare, when we know it, to recognize 
and accept it. The Gospel strengthens gopd- 
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ness in the moral nature of the man, and makes 
him trustfal and hopeful towards others, be- 
cause true to himself, makes him a firmer and 
more constant friend, a truer and more loving 
kinsman, drawing closer' every relation of life 
as it sanctifies them by the Holy Spiiit. 

But in the mean time self-deceit and vanity 
on all such points as these is very easy. Think- 
ing of great things may lead us to forget small, 
though really small we have no right to call 
them. Whether any one who may be looking 
forward to usefulness in the Church of (Jod, 
shall hereafter be like St Barnabas, generous 
at the same time as wise, trustful at the same 
time as discriminating, firm at the same time 
as kind and disinterested, must depend upon 
the truth of his moral cultivation and progress, 
on the reahty and sincerity of the good prin- 
ciple formed within him, while his nature is 
stUl more specially pliable, and while as yet 
he has come but little in contact with the 
selfish cares and the low motives of action 
which he will be sure to meet with afterwards. 
If men are not sound at heart, they cannot be 
generous: if they have no truth in their own 
selves, they will not know truth in others: if, 
being themselves unstable and capricious, hol- 
low and insincere, they can imagine none dif- 
ferent firom themselves and can therefore trust 
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none,— if they are thus without moral faiths 
the Gospel has little to hope for from them; 
their trust such as it.is will he misplaced, their 
peacemaking and liberality mistaken and 
harmful. Let them found their religion on a 
real faith and trust which honours God, and 
carry it out into intelligent trustfulness as 
regards man; let them learD, from the con- 
sciousness of their own weakness, to under- 
stand and sympathize with others; let them 
pray for the inspiration of God*s Spirit to 
establish first their own hearts, and then to 
spread through them and others the real fel- 
lowship of the Gospel. 

And once more, let us remember that 
religion, if it is anything to us, ought to go 
deep into our thoughts and our hearts, and 
to enter into the real and practical business 
of our lives. The course of a scientific and 
practical age is not so much to positive dis- 
belief in it, for its evidences are as strong as 
they ever were, but is gradually more and more 
to put it aside and supersede it, while all the 
reasonings in which men are interested, and all 
the business in which they are employed, take 
their way quite independent of it. But re- 
ligion is nothing, unless it is to govern our 
mind, and it cannot do this if we will spend 
no thought upon it; it is nothing, unless it is 
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to T^nlaie our oondiici» and it cumot do this 
if we do not follow out its requirements into 
the common everyday details of life. To tiy, 
on the one side, at the risk of seeming mystical 
and nnintelligible, to fix it npon high motive 
and real moral science; to try, on the other side, 
in plain words and common sense, to set forth 
its bearing on our life as it is — such is the duty 
of those who have to speak cl religion, and 
unless we can in some way do these two things, 
we are not true to oar mission. The Christian 
is the man who in his life is a good man, and 
who in his heart is fall of the Holy Ghost and 
of Mth. Let as pray and hope that God will 
give to as the idea and the reality which these 
words describe, to be not only in word, but in 
thought within and in deed without, true ser- 
vants of Christ our Lord. 
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